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ASCENSION AND PENTECOST 


HE length of 
the following article is in obvious violation of our general policy of 
keeping contributions to approximately eight pages or less; in fact, 
it is the longest essay we have ever published. But we feel confident 
that many of our readers will be willing to put forth a little extra 
effort of concentration in order to become acquainted with an author 
who is widely regarded as the outstanding contemporary theologian 
in sacramental theology but who, because he writes in Dutch, is as 
yet unknown to the English-speaking public. Apart from brief sum- 
maries of several of his essays, this is, to our knowledge, his first 
appearance in any American journal. His Christ, Sacrament of the 
Encounter with God is slated for early publication by Sheed and 
Ward. The present essay is a translation of “Hemelvaart en Pink- 
steren,” in Tijdschrift voor Liturgie 43 (1959), pp. 161-80; it was 
done by an English priest studying under the author at Nijmegen, 
and was personally approved by the author. — Ep. 


I. BIBLICAL BASES OF ASCENSION AND PENTECOST 


1) THE ASCENSION: the heavenly, glorified state of the man Jesus is 
given inclusively in Christ’s resurrection, but is distinct from the 
resurrection according to its redemptive significance. 

In the Christian kerygma and in the Christian creed of the apos- 
tolic Church, Christ’s heavenly state, His sitting at the right hand of 
the Father, is immediately bound up with His resurrection. Although 
apart from the story of the ascension in the Lucan tradition (Gospel 
and Acts), and apart from the appended conclusion in Mark (16:9- 
20, apparently a summary of Luke 24:13-52), the New Testament 
does not anywhere speak of the ascension itself, faith in Christ 
ascended into heaven is everywhere present in holy Scripture: for 
example, in St. Paul (Rom 10:6—7; Phil 2:8—11; Col 3:1; Eph 
1:20), in St. Mark (14:62), in St. John (3:13; 6:21; 6:62; 20:17), 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (4:14; 8:1; etc.). In the Apocalypse 
the ascension is repeatedly pre-supposed (3:21; 11:12; 12:15; 
etc. ). 

If for the moment we leave Acts aside, the texts often suggest that 
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Christ’s ascension was an Easter occurrence ; an event which, though 
distinct from the resurrection, took place on Easter day itself. On 
Easter day, after the resurrection, Christ says to Mary Magdalen, 
“Do not touch Me, for I am not yet ascended to My Father. But 
go to My brethren and say to them: I ascend to My Father” (John 
20:17). The ascension is thus just about to take place. 

When Christ then later on appears to the apostles, the ascension 
has, evidently, already taken place, for Christ does allow Himself to 
be touched (John 20:27). And furthermore, in the evening of 
Easter day Christ gives the Holy Spirit to the apostles — something 
which, according to St. John, is not possible if Christ is not glorified 
with the Father. 

In the Gospel of St. Luke too, the ascension seems to have taken 
place in the night after Easter.1 The same thing follows from the 
conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel (after the conversation, 16:14—19, 
the ascension follows immediately; there is nothing to indicate that 
this is only the juxtaposition of separated facts — nothing at all, 
especially if this ascension text is really a résumé of Luke, in whose 
language the expression “and then He said” clearly indicates the 
actual continuity of events). 

On his part, St. Paul sees no difference between the appearances 
of Christ to himself and to the apostles ; according to him all appear- 
ances of Christ the Lord apparently take place after the ascension 
(which itself is placed in the night following Easter day). For when 
he describes the condition of the risen body in connection with 
Jesus’ resurrection, he calls it “heavenly” and glorious (1 Cor 
15:35-44). 

We may also say it is characteristic of sub-apostolic times that 
both the resurrection and the ascension were commemorated 
throughout Easter week (Epistola Barnabae 15:8—9). Aristides too 
says that Christ after three days rose from the dead and went up to 
the Father (Apologia 15). We find the same thing in various Apoc- 
rypha, and pseudo-Tertullian says explicitly that the ascension took 
place on Easter day itself (Adv. Iudaeos, 13. P.L. 2, 636-637). 
Pére Benoit and other exegetes therefore place the actual ascension 
on Easter evening.” 


*Cf. J. G. Davies, He Ascended into Heaven (London: 1958) —the 
thesis of the entire work. 
*P. Benoit, “L’ascension,” in Revue Biblique 66 (1949), pp. 161-203. 
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Only the Acts tell us that the ascension took place forty days after 
Easter. Is this a question of a different tradition, or is St. Luke con- 
cerned with a thematic theology? 

As far as we can see, the latter is proved by the Anglican J. G. 
Davies,’ who nevertheless draws incorrect conclusions from it. St. 
Luke gives a particular significance to the last appearance of Christ 
(excepting the appearance to St. Paul). The finish of every appear- 
ance of Christ may be called — always in imagery — an ascension. 
But it is acknowledged that St. Luke is the theologian of the life of 
the Church on earth after the disappearance of Christ. He handles 
the old ascension motif from out of his new theological view of the 
Church, and thus it undergoes a change. Henceforth the Church is 
not based any longer on immediate, visible intercourse with the 
Lord, but on the witness of the apostles upon whom the Spirit of 
the glorified Christ has “come down.” It is precisely in keeping with 
his thematic motive that St. Luke underlines the conclusion of one 
period and the beginning of the other. 

On account of his concern with this motive, Christ’s last official 
appearance receives a pregnant significance. The period between 
Christ’s resurrection and His “ascension” forty days later (Acts 
1:3) is a period of formation, in which Christ fully initiates the 
apostles to their apostolic task in service of the risen Lord. 

“Forty” is the classically biblical number to indicate a period 
of formation: the flood lasted forty days and forty nights, Moses was 
forty days on Mount Sinai, Israel was forty years in the desert, Elias 
walked forty days and forty nights to God’s mountain Horeb, Jesus 
was forty days in the desert before beginning His life of ministry. 
This is clearly a question of typology. Everything points to the fact 
that Luke too takes the “forty days after Easter” typologically. 

As a matter of fact, the typological basis of Acts 1 is shown by 
all sorts of data. Elias is the type of the ascension: clearly St. Luke 
had this in mind, for we find an almost literal dependence of his text 
on the Septuagint translation of the “ascension” of Elias (4 Kings 
2:11 and 3 Kings 19:8). The cloud, as theophany motif, the moun- 
tain as divinity motif, point in the same direction. The cloud’s em- 
bracing Christ means Christ’s entry into the divine glory. This is not 
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a matter of an atmospheric cloud, but of the biblical cloud of the 
divine presence. The apostles’ standing staring at the cloud may, it 
seems, be interpreted — Davies’ position here however seems to me 
a pure hypothesis of his own invention — as a typological expression 
of the New Testament affirmation of faith according to which the as- 
cension is the prelude to the bestowal of the Spirit. Already in the 
account of Elias we find this “motif”: Elias’ disciple is filled with 
the Spirit only when Elias has gone to heaven (4 Kings 2:9—11). The 
departure of Christ too, as a necessary preliminary to the bestowal 
of the Spirit, is strongly emphasized by St. Luke himself in Acts 
2:33. 

Whether these themes actually have a foundation in an historical 
event as an earthly sign of the heavenly, resurrected state of Christ 
(Benoit’s thesis), or are merely a mode of representation, portray- 
ing as historical events the supra-historical, heavenly state of Christ 
(thesis of Davies and Weterman), is indeed difficult to make out, 
because St. Luke is the only source we have of this typological pres- 
entation, and in all the New Testament we can find not one other 
single relevant narrative. It is quite plausible to hold that St. Luke 
has presented at any rate Christ’s last official appearance in a theo- 
logical context. 

The setting St. Luke chooses for this final appearance is clearly 
drawn from the apocalyptic theme of the parousia along with the 
figure of Elias: the Son of Man who will return on the clouds. In 
any case the exegetes agree that in St. Luke there is a marked unity 
between the transfiguration (evidently depicted as a prototype of 
the ascension), the ascension and the parousia. 

But all this does not eliminate the fact (this is forgotten by Davies 
and Weterman) that, according to St. Luke’s own view, Christ’s 
actual ascension in which the man Jesus receives the full radiance 
of glory, took place only a number of days after Easter. In any 
event, St. Luke so sets it out that Christ, after His resurrection, re- 
mained as it were invisibly wandering about the earth, occasionally 
visiting His disciples, and then finally entering into His glory with 
the Father. The radiance of the divine majesty in Christ’s counte- 
nance, that was seen in the transfiguration, a type of the actual ascen- 
sion, and the blinding light in which Christ appeared to St. Paul 
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(after what St. Luke calls the ascension), stand in clear contrast 
to the condition of Christ during His appearances to the apostles 
and to Mary Magdalen. 

We must not however forget that the dogma the primitive Church 
possessed was indeed fundamental, but not yet differentiated, and 
this makes it difficult for us to penetrate into the particular mental 
sphere in which the first Christians were wont to represent it. St. 
John too for that matter sees a certain lapse of time — although it 
is within Easter day itself — between the resurrection and the ascen- 
sion. The dogma is simply not conceivable without a certain graphic 
presentation. A certain clear distinction between dogmatic fact and 
presentation remains necessary, just as a distinction needs to be 
made between the supra-historical action (resurrection, ascension, 
sending the Holy Spirit) in the man Jesus and its revelational, his- 
torical manifestations. It is upon these latter that St. Luke fastens 
our attention. 

We can conclude that the actually essential mystery of the ascen- 
sion lies in the glorification of the man Jesus with the Father: Christ 
is the Kyrios, the Lord, sitting at the right hand of the Father. This 
is an Easter event. But as the Kyrios, Christ stayed for a time in 
immediate and visible contact with His apostles. Thus after the 
last appearance, a new period of salvation begins, in which the Lord 
guides the Church not directly, visibly, but in the virtue of His Spirit 
via the visible organ of the apostolic college. This fact was for St. 
Luke a motive to confer also a secondary significance on the ascen- 
sion, and to see this “ascension” (as the ascension) as the conclud- 
ing of the official appearance of Christ, as the termination of His 
earthly mission. 

These appearances, then, took place after the ascension in the 
essential (non-Lucan) sense of the word, and before the ascension 
in the Lucan sense. This twofold view would necessarily involve a 
twofold view of the Pentecost event. 


2) PENTECOST 


a) Pentecost as an Easter Event 
Christ had said that unless He went to the Father, He would not 
be able to send the Holy Spirit. The resurrection and the ascension 
establish Jesus as the sender of the Spirit. This reality too is in its 
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essence included in the paschal event. The sending of the Holy 
Spirit is a consequence of the ascension. If then we call the ascen- 
sion as such an Easter event, it is clear that Pentecost according to 
its deepest significance is an Easter event too. 

St. John sees it in this way; in this matter too he does not advert 
to the Lucan peculiarity of the Pentecost occurrence on the fiftieth 
day after Easter. According to St. John, the first sending of the 
Holy Spirit took place on Easter day itself, and indeed, after the 
Easter-ascension. After Christ had said to Mary Magdalen that He 
was just about to go to the Father, and that she must tell it to the 
apostles, Christ appeared to the apostles. His first act as the risen 
and glorified Christ is, then, immediately to send the Holy Spirit 
upon the apostles: “As the Father has sent Me, I also send you. 
When He had said this, He breathed on them; and He said to them: 
Receive the Holy Spirit” (John 20:21, 22. St. John says explicitly 
that this happened “when it was late that same day,” namely, Easter 
day). 

We can call this, without further ado, the Johannine pentecost 
motif, in which it appears (see above) just as surely as in St. Luke 
that the ascension is the immediate requisite condition for the send- 
ing of the Spirit. The actual Christian Pentecost is therefore an 
Easter event. 

But the manifestation of the Lord established in power is not at 
an end with this first bestowal of the Spirit. “Pentecost” is a con- 
tinuous activity. But still, among the various, continuous bestowals 
of the Holy Spirit in the primitive Church, we can point to several 
that stand out from the rest. 

This is already done by the New Testament itself. St. John empha- 
sizes the first sending of the Holy Spirit on Easter day. St. Luke on 
the contrary, partly in connection with the secondary aspect of his 
twofold view of ascension, places the pentecostal event on the fiftieth 
day after Easter (Acts 2:1-4): that is, the sending of the Holy 
Spirit upon the community of the first Church, the Church of Jerusa- 
lem. This is the inauguration of the Christianizing of the Jewish 
people, and through this “Christened” people (or through some of 
them), of the whole world. We may call this the Lucan pentecost 
motif. Finally, we can even speak of a Pauline pentecost motif (Acts 
19:1—7), namely, in the passage where the sending of the Holy 
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Spirit upon the Church of Ephesus is seen by the same St. Luke as 
the starting point of the Christianizing of the pagan world. (The 
story is clearly written along the same lines as the account of the 
sending of the Spirit on the Church of Jerusalem.) 

This already indicates that to an extent there is something arbi- 
trary in the promotion of the fiftieth day after Easter to the feast of 
Pentecost or to the feast of the sending forth of the Holy Spirit. This 
is obviously a case of thematic presentation (based on historical 
fact, and in the present instance also in connection with the Jewish 
pentecost). Pentecost remains essentially an Easter event: through 
His establishment as Kyrios (ascension motif, at least logically dis- 
tinct from the resurrection as rising from the dead) Christ is the 
sender of the Holy Spirit. Thus too, the effusions of the Holy Spirit 
begin from Easter. But then, certain historical effusions of the Spirit 
are seen, thematically, at the origin of the founding of the Church 
and of particular Churches. 

In the liturgical sphere the Lucan pentecost motif has prevailed 
over the others—for reasons not difficult to grasp, because the 
establishment of the Mother Church of Jerusalem in mature strength 
does indeed thoroughly commence the Church’s period of salva- 
tion, the history of the Church as the saving community of the risen 
Lord who through His apostolic college and through His Spirit 
further extends the Church in time and space. Let us examine this 
Lucan theme more closely. 


b) St. Luke’s Pentecost Theme (Acts 2:1—14) 


“Pentecost,” from the Greek word pentekosté, means the fiftieth day 
(the same, therefore, as quinquagesima). Among the ancient Is- 
raelites pentecost was a harvest festival at the gathering of the 
first-fruits of the wheat harvest: the “feast of weeks” (Ex 34:22; 
23:16). It is probable that this festival was taken over from the 
inhabitants of Chanaan where the Jews had settled. But in any case 
it was converted into a Yahweh-feast: the offerings were brought 
not to false gods but to Yahweh, to the Holy One of Israel who had 
given them this land Chanaan (Deut 16:11). 

Later on this feast was organized in detail; it became one of the 
three great feasts of the people of God, although it never attained to 
the splendor of the Passover and the feast of Tabernacles. It took 
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place seven weeks after the gathering of the first sheaf from the 
fields (Lev 23:15). Finally, it became the feast of the fiftieth day 
(Job 2:1; 2 Mach 31:32; Acts 2:1). After the Exile this fiftieth 
day was reckoned from the Passover festival (although we must 
take into account the fact that in Christ’s day there was an official 
calendar as well as an ancient sacerdotal calendar in use). However, 
it remained a harvest festival which in the course of time diminished 
in significance and in the time of Christ had become merely the 
joyous concluding day of the Jewish Passover — the time when one 
went on pilgrimage. 

In contrast with the other Jewish feasts, this feast, originally in 
pre-Christian Judaism a nature-festival, did not develop into one 
of the feasts of saving history. It was only after Christ, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, that some rabbis brought this feast into relationship 
with the promulgation of the Mosaic Law on Sinai. This post- 
Christian historical projection of the nature-pentecost of Jewish 
religion can therefore have had no influence on the Christian feast of 
Pentecost of the New Testament, that would then be taken as the 
feast of the promulgation of the evangelical New Law. This interpre- 
tation has no foundation in Scripture. 

The primitive Church at first continued to reckon by the Jewish 
calendar. Thus St. Paul writes (1 Cor 16:8) that he will stay in 
Ephesus till pentecost: the Jewish pentecost is meant, since a Chris- 
tian feast of Pentecost did not yet exist. In Jerusalem too the Jewish 
pentecost was still celebrated (Acts 20:16). But it is St. Luke again 
who lays the foundation for a Pentecost feast proper to Christianity 
(as he had done for the Christian Passover after the example of the 
Jewish pasch; ultimately it was he too who laid the foundation for 
the liturgical feast of the ascension). 

Just as he had done for the ascension, and though maintaining its 
close connection with Easter, he separates the pentecost motif from 
Easter day itself. He introduces his account with the words: “And 
when the days of the pentecost (the fifty days) were accomplished” 
(Acts 2:1). This means, in the first instance: at the end of the 
seven weeks which were concluded by the Jewish feast of pentecost. 
But St. Luke sees it directly in the light of Jesus’ promise of the 
Holy Spirit. In his mind the text means: when the promised fiftieth 
day had arrived. 
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The “fulfilment” in this instance, as is often the case with this 
author, has a redemptive-historical significance. St. Luke’s theme is: 
Jesus’ prediction when He went up to heaven, “you shall receive 
the power” (Acts 1:8), is now being fulfilled. In this already he is 
giving a Christian significance to the Jewish feast of pentecost. 

Thus for St. Luke too, ascension and pentecost remain events 
the foundation of which lies in the resurrection. But the resurrection, 
the ascension and pentecost are three distinguishable moments of 
one progressive saving action: the death, the rising from the dead, 
the establishing of Christ as Kyrios or Lord (the essence of “ascen- 
sion”) and ultimately the actual effusion of the Holy Spirit. He 
looks at these Easter-moments in the light of particular redemptive- 
historical, visible manifestations of Christ’s existence as Lord. 

Thus these parts of Easter become separate “stages” (kairoi) that 
can be historically situated, in which St. Luke’s attention is drawn 
to the “founding” and the forming of the period of salvation of the 
Church as the universal Church embracing all tongues and nations 
(Acts 2:9—11 ; St. Luke takes over for this purpose a list of nations 
classical at that time, in order in this way to underline the universal- 
ity of the Church in his narrative). All the rest of the Acts is then a 
grand picture of the communities of the Christian faith living in the 
virtue of the Holy Spirit. 

This is thus all in line with the whole New Testament, with this 
difference, that the triple richness of the Easter event (resurrection 
from the dead; the man Jesus’ establishment as sender of the Spirit 
or sovereign Lord; and the actual exercise of this completed in- 
auguration and enthronement of Jesus as the Messiah fulfilled), is 
as it were divided in St. Luke’s account chronologically, on the basis 
of pregnant manifestations of the glorified Lord: they form the three 
“stages” (kairoi) of the actual act of redemption founded in the 
incarnation of the Son of God. 


II. HISTORY OF THE LITURGICAL FEASTS 
OF ASCENSION AND PENTECOST 


It was said above that the primitive Church originally went on with 
the celebrating of the Jewish feast of pentecost, although of course 
in a Christian atmosphere. However, from the second century there 
is already evidence of a Christian pentekosté. But then, “pentecost” 
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meant the fifty days after Easter as a whole —this entire period, 
begun by the Easter octave, was a fifty-day time of joy in which the 
motifs of the resurrection, the establishment in power or the ascen- 
sion and the sending of the Holy Spirit came to the fore. 

The sacred pentekosté was thus celebrated through the seven 
weeks (see, inter al., testimonies of Eusebius: In Solemnitate Pas- 
chali 5, P.G. 24, 700; Vita Constantini IV, 64, P.G. 20, 1220; of 
Basil: De Spiritu Sancto 66, P.G. 32, 192). During these weeks of 
joy there was no fasting, and in token of happiness one prayed not 
kneeling but standing (Eusebius, Jn Solemnitate, loc. cit.). Atten- 
tion was fixed on the return of the Lord (Tertullian, De Baptismo 
19, P.L. 1, 1222). The thoughts of the faithful were “on high with 
the Lord.” 

In time the concluding day, the fiftieth day thus, came into sharper 
relief (Eusebius, loc. cit.). The old Jewish pentecost feast of the 
fiftieth day was as a harvest festival fairly surely already typologi- 
cally interpreted: the glorified humanity of Christ is risen to heaven 
as the first-fruits, and so the man Jesus already takes us all up above 
to the Father (Hippolytus, Frag. IV, G.C.S. I, 2, 122, 9ff.). 

This concluding day seems to have given rise to some difficulties 
in connection with the controversies around heresies concerning the 
Holy Spirit. In the beginning of the fourth century (about 310) the 
Synod of Elvira had to promulgate a canon (no. 43) in which it 
was insisted that the time of Pentecost must be closed on the fiftieth, 
not the fortieth day (Mansi II, 13). This is not a reaction against a 
celebration of the ascension already customary on the fortieth day 
after Easter, but against such a celebration that at the same time 
purported to close the paschal time and thus give the impression 
that the Holy Spirit was being denied. 

With regard to the relation between the feasts of Ascension and 
Pentecost it was generally said that the two feasts were separated 
only towards the end of the fourth century. Previous to that time, 
Pentecost would have been the feast of both the ascension and the 
sending of the Holy Spirit. 

However, it has subsequently appeared that already in the first 
decades of the fourth century there is evidence of a separate feast of 
the Ascension before Pentecost. One can only say that it is likely 
that a combined celebration in some places of both the ascension 
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and the sending of the Holy Spirit on pentecost day is an historical 
fact. The documents that are quoted for the historicity of this com- 
bined celebration of both feasts mostly indicate the existence of a 
feast of the Ascension ten days before Pentecost, and indeed already 
in the early years of the fourth century; these texts had been trans- 
lated incorrectly.* Later in the fourth century the distinction be- 
tween these two feasts became unambiguously clear.® 

That this took place in the early years, and not, as is usually held, 
towards the end of the fourth century, surely bears a relation to the 
peace of Constantine: from that time the calendar was interpreted 
no longer eschatologically, apart from the scriptural texts, but ac- 
cording to redemptive history: the fortieth and fiftieth days of the 
Lucan narrative thus determine the dating of the feasts of Ascension 
and Pentecost. 


*Cf. Davies, op.cit., pp. 192-98; also his “The Peregrinatio Egeriae and 
the Ascension,” in Vigiliae Christianae 8 (1954), pp. 93-100. Recently J. P. 
Audet hazarded an attempt to resolve this problem of the unitive celebration 
of Ascension and Pentecost in an entirely new fashion (“Jésus et le ‘Calen- 
drier sacerdotal ancien.’ Autour d’une variante de Luc. 6:1,” in Sciences 
ecclésiastiques 10 [1958], pp. 361-83; he treats incidentally of our question 
on pp. 382-83). His thesis is as follows. Among the Jews, already, there 
were three current interpretations of the reckoning of the feast of the seven 
weeks. Clarity has been brought to this matter by the insight that was gained 
into the existence of an old sacerdotal calendar alongside of the official 
calendar. The same old calendar was found again in the Qumran communi- 
ties, and Christ too is supposed to have celebrated the Last Supper according 
to this calendar on Tuesday evening (the well-known contention of A. Jau- 
bert). Now, according to this calendar the fiftieth day of the feast of the 
seven weeks was counted, not from the day of the passover, but from its 
octave day or the end of the feast of the unleavened bread: i.e., from the 
first Sabbath falling outside of the octave of passover. It is this day that 
St. Luke means in the puzzling word, until now the “crux” of all exegetes, 
the sabbaton deuteropréton (6:1). This calendar seems also to have been 
in use at the end of the first century in the Christian communities of Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch. On the one hand, the Christians too celebrated an octave 
of Easter. On the other hand, as we have already remarked, there was a 
Christian feast of Pentecost celebrated already in the second century. When 
later on the Ascension began to be celebrated, this feast was counted on 
the fortieth (Luke) day, not after Easter, but after the octave of Easter. This 
brings us to within a mere two days of Pentecost. This difference would have 
been small enough to be simply ignored. In this way it is possible to explain 
why, at least in some regions of Christendom, the ascension and the sending 
of the Holy Spirit were celebrated on one and the same day: for the tessara- 
kosté after the octave of Easter falls fairly nearly on the same day as pente- 
costé after Easter. Up to the present, this thesis of Audet seems to me to be 
pure hypothesis, but worth a renewed historical enquiry. 

®Cf. V. Larranaga, L’ascension de Notre Seigneur dans le Nouveau 
Testament (Rome: 1938), pp. 581-99. 
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Ill. THE CONTENT OF ASCENSION AND PENTECOST 
ACCORDING TO THE SOURCES OF REVELATION 


“Therefore let all the house of Israel know most certainly that God 
has made both Lord and Christ this same Jesus whom you have 
crucified” (Acts 2:36). In this text we read a fundamental convic- 
tion of the apostolic Church: we have killed Jesus of Nazareth, but 
God has brought Him to life. The mystery of Easter is the redemp- 
tion: God’s victory over the utmost effort of Satan and over the 
sins of mankind, the concrete expressing of the “Ego vici mundum” 
—JI have overcome the world (John 16:33). In and through the 
resurrection and glorification of Christ, or, more precisely, through 
the resurrection in the mode of a glorification, God Himself has 
called the “new world” into being in this world. From that moment 
on, Christ becomes the “cause of our salvation” (Heb 5:9). 

Included in the resurrection, as the eternally-enduring saving 
status of Christ, there is also the ascension, His establishment as 
Lord, and the sending of the Holy Spirit which is Christ’s exercise 
of actual lordship. Essentially, all this together forms the one and 
only enduring mystery of salvation: the very person of the glorified 
man Jesus as the reality of salvation. 

But the wealth of this mystery, in its manifestation which is simul- 
taneously its bestowal upon us, enters into a progression of saving 
history. It is precisely for this reason that the New Testament speaks 
of separate moments of the redemption, which, although they are 
given inclusively in the resurrection from the dead, nevertheless each 
possess a distinct saving significance, so that they were even (e.g., 
in Luke) seen as separated moments in time. In this way we come 
to the following dogmatic content of Christ’s ascension and of His 
sending of the Spirit: 

The ascension is 1) the investiture of Christ risen from the dead 
as universal Lord and King.® 2) This implies the glorification of 
Christ? through which He became fully, unconditionally, the 


*In Matthew: 24:30 and 28:18 (implicit). In Luke: Acts 5:31; 2:34~-36; 
3:13. In Mark: 8:38; 13:26; 14:62. In Paul: Gal 4:46; Phil 2:9, 11; 1 
Cor 12:3; 15:27, 43; Rom 14:9; Col 3:1-4; Eph 1:2, 3, 15, 17; 2:21; 4:1, 
17; 5:8; etc. In Hebrews: 2:9; 1:8, 13. In John: 12:23; 13:31; 17:1, 5; in 
the Apocalypse: 3:31; 17:14. 

"Implicit in the above texts (footnote 6). Express statements of the glori- 
fication: Matt 24:30; Mark 8:38; 13:26; Luke: Acts 3:13; Paul: 1 Cor 
15:43; Col 3:1-4; John: the texts cited above; Hebrews 2:9; Apocalypse: 
the apotheosis of the Lamb (5:12-14). 
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Messiah ® and the eschatological Son of Man.*® The ascension is 
God’s converting of the exinanitio into a glorificatio, of humiliation 
into exaltation,!® the eternally enduring goal of the incarnation of 
the Son of God. We can say, the ascension is the very incarnation 
in its state of final consummation, which is, precisely, the redemp- 
tion. 3) Thus the ascension is the prelude to the giving of the Spirit 1 
and the termination of Jesus’ earthly mission.’*. 

This ensemble of divine prerogatives of the man Jesus is founded 
upon the fact that by the ascension He is “with the Father,” 1° taken 
up in the cloud of the divine presence which makes all things new: '* 
the Jesus of Nazareth is the king of the universe, the “Christus 
Victor.” It is clear that according to holy Scripture Christ really 
became this. However, this does not exclude the fact that the founda- 
tion of it all was given already in the incarnation itself, as particularly 
St. John emphasizes.’* 

But the incarnation itself is precisely a growing reality. Christ’s 
redeeming action is therefore one reality in progressive continuity, 
in which, in the context of the whole human life of Christ, we can 
distinguish three principal elements: 1) the death of Christ and His 
descent into hell, 2) the resurrection from the dead, 3) Christ’s 
glorification or His being established by the Father as lord and thus 
sender of the Holy Spirit. St. John sees this progressive action itself 
as one process of glorification. 

Since all this was consummated in Christ as in the first-born and 
precursor of all mankind (cf. Heb 6:20), in Jesus’ ascension we too 
are in principle already “with the Father” (Eph 2:6). 

Pentecost is the eternally continuing actuation or application of 
this mystery in and through the Holy Spirit who now realizes and 
perfects in us that which was consummated in Christ. Only through 


*“God has made Him both Lord and Anointed, this Jesus whom you 


crucified” (Acts 2:36). 

*Presupposed in Mark 14:62. 

* Cf. the texts cited in footnotes 6 and 7. Explicitly: Phil 2:6—11; Acts 
713; Heb 2:9. 

“Jn Luke: Acts 2:33. In Paul: Gal 4:4—6. In John 7:39; 14:16; 15:26. 

2 Heb 1:3, and the whole thematic motive in Luke (cf. above). 

8 Especially in St. John: the ascension is the “going hence to the Father” 
or is at least one of the moments of that progressive action (14:12, 28; 
16:28; etc.). 

% Especially in the theology of St. Luke. (Cf. the account in Acts.) 
* Cf. W. Grossouw, La glorification du Christ dans le quatriéme évangile. 
Recherches bibliques. L’évangile de Jean (Bruges: 1958), pp. 131-45. 
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the Spirit whom Christ sends us does that reality in Christ of the 
faithful sitting at the right of the Father become a reality truly being 
perfected in ourselves. The Spirit actuates in us that which Christ 
achieved for us once and for all. Thus His action, after the earthly 
activity of Jesus, is truly proper to Him as third person of the Trin- 
ity. But all that He does, He draws out of Christ’s work of redemp- 
tion: “He shall receive of Mine,” Christ said (John 16:14, 15). 

Christ is therefore not idle in heaven. For as well as praying and 
interceding for us (Heb 7:25—27; Rom 8:34), it is He who sends 
the Spirit upon us. The Father remains the ultimate wellspring of 
the saving activity of both Christ and the Holy Spirit, for “it was 
God (viz., the Father) who reconciled us to Himself in Christ” 
(2 Cor 5:18; cf. John 16:15). 


IV. THE OBJECTIVE STATURE OF THESE FEASTS 


1) “I came from the Father and am come into the world; again ] 
am leaving the world and going to the father” (John 16:28). 

The incarnation of the Son of God is under a certain aspect a grow- 
ing reality. It is not merely an instantaneous happening, for example, 
in the moment of Jesus’ conception in Mary’s womb or in His birth. 
It is a becoming man: a reality growing throughout the whole of 
Jesus’ human life and reaching its final goal in the supreme moment 
of incarnation: that of Jesus’ death, resurrection and glorification. 
Only in this is the redeeming incarnation consummated, so that it 
is a saving reality that is begun with the “humiliated Christ” and 
perfected in the “exalted or glorified Christ.” 

The feasts of Ascension and Pentecost are, precisely, a liturgical 
mystery-celebration of this supreme moment of incarnation in the 
human life of Jesus Christ. Their intimate significance is indicated 
in the mysterious words of Holy Scripture: “If I do not go away, 
the Spirit will not come to you” (John 16:7; see 7:37—39). The 
sending of the Holy Spirit by Christ depends on the man Jesus’ 
death, resurrection and glorification with the Father. 

At the same time it is suggested (especially in John 7:37—39) that 
Christ, before His resurrection, in His condition of humiliation, is 
in a certain sense not yet able to give us the Holy Spirit. This He can 
do only from the Father when He is with the Father (John 15:26). 
In some way the earthly Christ, however intimately united with the 
Father in loving attachment, is still not yet “with the Father.” 
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This is not a question of a sort of local separation arising sup- 
posedly from the fact that Christ is on earth while the Father is “in 
heaven.” In reality it is a matter of a certain “inappropriateness” or 
“estrangement” from God. “For while we are at home in the sarx 
(concretely, men living in an unredeemed situation), we are far 
away from God” (cf. 2 Cor 5:6). And Christ indeed became 
thoroughly sarx: the Word was made flesh, says St. John; i.e., He 
became man, not merely completely man in the anthropological 
sense, but man in the concrete, existential situation of the children 
of Adam: as man, God the Son enters into a humanity which made 
the history of the fall, of “un-salvation,” and was branded with the 
sign of disobedience or removal from God — death. 

By His incarnation in this concrete sense, St. Paul says in his own 
blunt way, God “made Christ to be sin” (2 Cor 5:21). Although 
the earthly Christ was personally sinless, He lived in a situation of 
“estrangement from God,” not so much personally on His own 
account, but because it really was as our representative that He 
personally took the place of sinful mankind before the Father. 

This is no mere make-believe. Even though we cannot penetrate 
the depths of this saving reality with our human mind, for Christ it 
must have been an awesome experience, reaching its climax in the 
Garden of Olives and on the cross. In the human heart and center 
of His personal existence, Jesus is the one who is burdened with our 
sins; as such He stands before the Father. 

“We all have sinned and lack the glory of God” (Rom 3:23), 
i.e., we no longer possess the Spirit of God. In the human stature of 
Jesus’ appearance on earth, this “glory of God” was missing too. 
And shortly before His death, Jesus could pray with real urgency 
to the Father: “Father, . . . glorify Thy Son” (John 17:1), i-e., 
“give Your glory to this man Jesus.” During Jesus’ earthly life, 
says St. John, “as yet the Spirit had not been given, because Jesus 
was not yet glorified” (John 7:39). 

If indeed the spirit and the flesh, the pneuma and the sarx, are 
opposed to each other (Gal 5:17), it means that the Spirit has first 
to overcome the sarx-condition, the situation of non-redemption of 
Jesus’ humanity and renew and divinize this humanity through and 
through, in to its very bodiliness. Then only can Jesus bestow in a 
sovereign way the Spirit of God upon us too: “Being therefore 
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exalted at the right hand of God, and having received the promise 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father, He has poured out this which 
you see and hear” (Acts 2:33; cf. Heb 5:9). 

In His earthly life Jesus as the Messiah or representative of sinful 
mankind is truly “gone out from the Father.” And indeed in such a 
way that He can pray with us (not in a local but in a qualitative 
sense), “out of the depths have I cried to Thee, Lord” — out of the 
depths of unredeemed man’s condition, I call upon You, My God. 

On the cross above all this cry echoes forth: the cry of a man 
who personally in the depths of His human heart knows Himself 
bound to the Father in intimate love, but yet who at the same time 
lived in stark reality, through to the very end, the estrangement from 
God belonging to our sinfulness, identifying Himself with every- 
thing there ever was, is or will be of sinful alienation from God in 
this world. 

He had to go to the glory that the Father would give Him, 
through the helplessness of this alienation from God. In self-denial 
Jesus consecrates Himself to the Father in whom and through whom 
He finds His exaltation. What profound mystery is at the bottom of 
all this? 

“To go out from the father” in Jewish family life is a technical 
term, indicating a mission undertaken at the father’s command. 
Here, the mission is this: the redeeming incarnation. This going out 
from the Father therefore involves an entering into sinful humanity. 
The Father continues to love the Son (John 3:35), and the Son 
Himself is never deserted by the Father —not even on the cross 
(some have indeed thought this, but it is an exaggeration): He is 
“never alone” (John 8:16). But neither is He “Himself only” ; He is 
also “all of us” — our representative in the most real sense of the 
word. And we are sinners. 

In this respect, in the Jewish family, “to go out from the father” 
means a rupture with the family (see the parable of the prodigal 
son). In this latter sense, the Son’s going out from the Father is a 
commission for Jesus to bear witness in humanity estranged from 
God to the attachment of humanity to the Father. How did He fulfil 
this commission? 

In the bosom of the most holy Trinity, the Son is pure self-giving 
to the Father. In God, this self-giving does not imply any giving-up, 
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any self-dispossession. Still, in the sphere of the incarnation, Christ’s 
self-giving to the Father becomes a sacrifice, a giving up, an offer- 
ing of His life. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews opens to us a perspective in mystery 
that leads right into the unsearchable mystery of the very life of 
God: “Whereas indeed He was the Son, He learned obedience by 
the things that He suffered” (5:8). In a sacrifice Christ consecrated 
Himself utterly to the Father. The consequence of this is: “and so 
being made perfect, He became to all who obey Him the source of 
eternal salvation” (5:9). The actual prerequisite for the sending 
of the Spirit of salvation is therefore Christ’s obedience and attach- 
ment to the Father. 

Here the deepest significance of the incarnation is revealed: in 
Jesus’ earthly humanity there is revealed, in the first instance, that 
Christ through to His very humanness is the Son of God, childlike 
and obedient in all things to the Father. And only when He had 
lived this sonship through to the end in His human life, and pro- 
nounced this life to the Father in perfect loving obedience, to the 
very death, is His divine sonship fully realized and revealed on the 
level of the incarnation. 

Then, another aspect of this Son of God becomes known. For, 
since in the bosom of the Trinity the Son Himself in His perfect 
belonging to the Father is the principle of the life of the Holy Spirit 
(who proceeds from Both), on the level of the incarnation and thus 
as man, He will only be able to send us the Holy Spirit when His 
sonship is completely realized in human form, and therefore utterly 
given over in love to the Father who answers this gift in the resur- 
rection. Without the resurrection and its consequent glorification, 
in which the Father establishes Christ in His humanity as principle 
of the Holy Spirit, we would not be redeemed.’® 

Through His Spirit, the Father fashions in Jesus’ ascension a 
new, heavenly humanity in the Son made flesh. Then only is Jesus 
also as man “the Son of God in power” (Rom 1:3-4), that is to 
say, in His humanity too the Son who is the principle of the life of 
the Holy Spirit is “Son of God in power” for us. For this is what 
Jesus is— namely, “for us,” our Redeemer. And thus the primitive 

** Cf. the present author’s Christ, Sacrament of the Encounter with God 


(English edition of Christus Sacrament van de Godsontmoetung) to be pub- 
lished soon by Sheed and Ward, where this point is developed further. 
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Church could say: because of His humiliation of life in obedience, 
God has exalted Christ above all (Phil 2:5—-11). Through His 
obedient life of love on earth, Christ “merited” the Holy Spirit for 
us: the Spirit of sanctification and completion. Pentecost is the 
great harvest festival of the redemption. 

So too, the whole incarnation is at the same time the revelation 
of the saving mystery of the Trinity: the revelation of the living 
God, Father, Son and Spirit. The ascension, as Christ’s being with 
the Father, is the principle of Pentecost; only in and through the 
laying down of His life in the Father’s hands does the man Jesus 
receive from the Father, through the resurrection, the power of 
sending the Spirit. Easter, Ascension and Pentecost are thus, al- 
though indivisible, three distinguishable moments of the mystery of 
Christ as the redemptive revelation of the mystery of the living God. 


2) “Seated at the right hand of the Father’ (e.g., Col 3:1). 


That Christ is seated at the right hand of the Father comes daily 
into our prayers, in the twelve articles of the Creed. But we can ask 
if we really are sufficiently aware of what the actual content and 
religious significance of this article of faith means for our Christian 
lives. This dogma lies more or less lost among the twelve articles; 
we hurry over it in saying our prayers and we do not realize that (nor 
why ) the “sitting at God’s right hand” was the very kernel of primi- 
tive Christianity, the heart of Christian belief. 

For the first Christians, Christ was a personal reality who not only 
had redeemed us in the past, who was not only the One whose return 
was awaited at the end of time, so that they were merely looking 
to the future ; He was much rather “Someone living today,” keeping 
in touch with them now. Christ is truly a person present to us, who 
although invisible because of His glorification, remains alive among 
us. 

In all that happened in the young Church, even in political and 
temporal events, the first Christians experienced that Christ was 
truly risen and living, taking the guidance of the young Church in 
hand through His Spirit, which He was continually pouring forth 
and whose uninterrupted active concern with the life of the Church 
they could daily, tangibly experience in the communion of the 
faithful. 

The essential content of the ascension as mystery lies hidden in a 
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human image borrowed from Psalm 109 (110): “Yahweh says to 
my Lord: sit at my right hand till I make your enemies your foot- 
stool. Yahweh sends forth from Sion your mighty scepter. Rule in 
the midst of your foes!” 

Almost no psalm is more often quoted in the New Testament." 
This is sure indication that the sitting at God’s right hand was a 
fundamental credo in the New Testament confession of faith. It is 
a matter of a kind of handing over of power, in which the Father 
bestows His kingly might on Christ whom He makes to be Kyrios 
(Acts 2:36). 

While Stephen, humanly speaking, goes to meet his downfall on 
earth and is being stoned, he already sees the heavens open. He sees 
the Kyrios standing at God’s right hand (Acts 7:56), ready to 
pronounce His omnipotent judgment. For those who believe in the 
exalted Christ, this means the triumphant certainty of victory even 
in the midst of earthly tribulation: Christ is Victor in spite of it all. 
Even in human downfall itself, he who believes in the Lord goes 
towards his own ultimate triumph. Therefore, as holy Scripture puts 
it, Christians are people who call upon the name of the Kyrios, the 
Lord (Rom 10:9; 1 Cor 6:11. Compare 1 Cor 1:2; 2 Tim 2:22). 

Although the kernel of primitive Christian theology lay in Christ’s 
work of redemption completed in the past, the consequence or the 
moment of consummation of this redemptive task, namely the Lord’s 
exaltation, meant more, in practice, in everyday Christian life than 
the moment of commencement, the death as sacrifice of love, which 
is nevertheless the basis of the enduring, triumphant mediatorship 
of Christ. From out of this awareness of the presence of the Lord, 
hidden but active among them, there arose the early Christians’ 
longing for the parousia. 

The dogma of the “sitting at the right hand of God” is the root 
of our believing, believing in spite of the human impossibility of 
what we believe. It is no longer a question of “are we ableto . . . ,” 
can we overcome temptation, can we rise above the difficult circum- 
stances of life? The question now is rather: is Christ able? and do 
we believe in the might of the risen Lord? 

Ultimately, the faith of us Christians is not wholly genuine and 


7 E.g., Mark 12:36, and the allusion in 14:62; Acts 2:34—-35; 7:55; Rom 
8:34; Col 3:1; Eph 1:20; 1 Pet 3:22—vnot to mention implicit references. 
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true. Genuine faith we find only in the saints. Christ said that those 
who believed in Him would do greater things yet than He Himself 
had done. In the giants of the faith, the saints, this is visibly true. 
When they come along, sin disappears, even miracles above human 
possibility begin to happen; they live as the Father’s children, and 
all they ask Him in Jesus’ name is given to them. A “miracle” is the 
ultimate, obvious accompaniment of sanctity, because the saints are 
people who believe in the power of Christ the Lord. 


3) “When the Spirit comes, whom I will send you from the Father” 

(John 15:26). 

The secret of this power of Christ lies in the fact that He, from the 
Father (ascension) sends us the Holy Spirit (Pentecost). As in His 
incarnation the Son reveals the Father to us, so also the Holy Spirit 
reveals the Son to us. But then, how is the Spirit revealed? 

In no other way than through our Christlike life, through the life 
of the Church. For this reason we call this a “spiritual life,” a life 
in which the might of Christ’s Spirit becomes visible and receives 
stature in this world. The intimacy of Father and Son, which is so 
intense that in ecstatic love giving and re-giving from all eternity it 
calls the Third Person of the Trinity to life, is confided faithfully 
to us through the redemptive mystery of Christ, in which this divine 
love is humanly lived and interpreted. 

As children of the Father, we are caught up into this intimacy. 
And thus we become, also as children of the Father and thus in the 
measure of our religious intimacy with Him, breathers of the Spirit 
in this world: we become children of God established in power, 
filii Dei in virtute, incorporated not only in Jesus’ sonship but also 
in this sonship as of its very nature it is, through intimacy with the 
Father in the bosom of the Trinity, the source of the Holy Spirit. 

This “explains” the unpredictability of charismatic Christianity, 
which cannot be confined within the statistics of human, sociological 
processes of development. These latter may well have something to 
signify in the extensive measure of Christendom; but the nameless 
Spirit, who breathes wheresoever He will, is the ultimate explanation 
of the intensive and extensive life of the community of the faithful 
in the Church and of every individual Christian. We can never 
prescribe to God how His grace must work in us. 
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On the contrary! The Spirit is the principle of surprise in this 
world. He frees us from stone-dead regularity, and starts the incal- 
culable melody of love in the world of men. He is God’s cri du coeur, 
the heart-cry of the Father who lets us see in Christ the face of His 
love — of which we can never see enough. Through Him the super- 
natural, the more-than-humanness of redeemed life in Christ be- 
comes visible in the historical dimensions of our earthly life. Where 
humanly speaking all would be irretrievably lost, the Spirit still lives 
who can renew the face of the earth. 

We never “know” a man who lives on and in the Holy Spirit. For 
time and again, as soon as we think that we have fathomed him at 
last, there are new, unexpected possibilities opened up: flashes in 
this world from out of the sovereign saving might of the heavenly 
Christ, the Lord. 

In the life of holy Christians therefore there is always “something 
nameless,” not in the sense of anonymous or impersonal, but in the 
sense of “something inexpressible,” something we cannot conceive 
of, that remains a riddle for us, something that can only be the 
showing forth of heavenly activity, a manifestation of the intimacy in 
God that escapes us — but, above the limits of our historical exist- 
ence, this “something” is purely and simply the clear, inexhaustible 
obviousness of the divine, three-personal existence. Some trace of 
this clarity comes through in the saints. 


Vv. MAKING THESE FEASTS OF FULFILMENT 
LIVE FOR US PERSONALLY 


The “sitting at God’s right hand” or the ascension and the heavenly 
state of the glorified Christ is no mere static condition, but a life 
dynamic to the full: a life of prayerful, religious attachment to the 
Father and of filial intercession for us (Heb 7:25—27; Rom 8:34), 
and moreover, a life of everlastingly sending the Holy Spirit. 

The feast of Pentecost is therefore no mere anniversary on which 
we celebrate the memory of an historically past event: namely, the 
pouring forth of the Spirit upon the Church of Jerusalem. It is 
really a celebration in mystery of an eternally enduring, saving 
reality, of the fact that now, today, all our personal Christian life, 
and that of the whole Church, is under the continual urge of the 
Spirit of Christ. 
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To celebrate this, with liturgical joy, in prayerful praise and grati- 
tude, bears within itself as it were a sacramental fruitfulness by which 
the Holy Spirit takes a deeper hold on us. The Spirit is a welling-up 
of heart’s love, coming not from the flesh of this world, but from the 
sacrificed and glorified human heart of Jesus Christ, our Lord. By 
His death in crucifixion, Christ earned the Spirit for us. Only God 
can give us God, but He does it through the human heart of Christ. 
By His ascension, God placed Jesus Christ on the “throne of grace” 
(Heb. 4:16). The sending of the Holy Spirit, by whom Christ draws 
all things to Himself, is His greatest triumph of grace. 

It is He Himself, the Spirit of Christ, who in us bears active wit- 
ness to Christ’s heavenly triumph, who bears witness to the fact that 
the feebleness of man, in spite of honest effort remaining largely 
feebleness, is rendered harmless because from now on the Spirit of 
Christ lives and works in us together with our weakness. 

Pentecost is thus the feast of the power of Jesus renewing the 
earth, the power of the Redeemer and of His Spirit, a living, personal 
power which Christ as it were adds to aid our puny ability in the 
service of God. St. Paul even seeks out an unusual and forceful word 
to get us to grasp that the Spirit “takes fast hold” (synantilambano- 
mai) on our weakness and renews us from within. 

The Spirit must indeed be an astonishing force! But it is because 
we do not believe in Him enough, that He seems so powerless. For 
this is not a question of an explosive force that is automatically 
touched off, but rather, of a force that comes to us only in faith. 

Certainly, there is a difference between the suddenness of the 
renewing change in the apostles, from the way they were before 
Pentecost to the way they were afterwards, and the change in our 
own Christian lives which are renewed by the Spirit only silently, 
unobserved and gradually. But still, the difference is also due, partly, 
to our own lack of sprightly faith in the power of the Spirit. 

For even though the apostles before Pentecost were men weak 
as we, they had this over us, that they, waiting in the Cenacle for 
the Spirit, really expected everything from this Spirit. With intense 
joy they left the place where Christ had appeared to them for the 
last time, the Scriptures say, and they went to Jerusalem to prepare 
themselves in prayer for the arrival of the Spirit of whom Christ 
has spoken to them. 
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We too must expect everything from the Spirit. Then only will 
we be able to renew the face of the earth — beginning in ourselves. 
Pentecost is the feast of the supernaturalness of Christianity; that 
is to say, of the fact that Christian life is no achievement of men, 
but a pure gift of the redeeming God. On Pentecost day the apostles 
must have felt profoundly that their own bold action came to them 
truly as a new, astonishing reality: they did not know themselves 
any more. 

For that precisely is the grace of Pentecost: not that alongside or 
above or around us something new happens in our lives, but that 
our very own life astonishes us, that we are amazed at our own 
Christlike action, which we know to be a gift — that for example we 
do something noble that we cannot understand, considering our own 
psychological make-up. 

We experience that Someone Else is at work in us, that our feeble- 
ness and weakness are truly repaired by Someone who blows as a 
storm wind where He will, without our knowing where He comes 
from or whither He is going. For Christ said not only that about the 
Spirit ; He added: “So it is with everyone who is born of the Spirit” 
(John 3:5-8). 

The Spirit of Christ manages all things. Paraclete, helper, con- 
soler, as the Spirit is named, has in holy Scripture a profound inner 
meaning. This word embraces all the riches of fatherly and motherly 
all-arranging care— which the Holy Spirit takes of us. It means 
that we are close to His heart. 

Isaia compared God, the “Paraclete,” to a mother taking care of 
her baby: “as a mother is a paraclete to her little one, so will I, 
God, be your paraclete” (Is 66:13: cf. the Greek). Paraclete means 
comforter, protector, defender, he who is concerned and takes care 
(see also 1 Thess 2:11, 12 in the Greek text). Alluding to the Holy 
Spirit, Christ said that He would not leave us orphans: from then 
on the Holy Spirit is the fatherly and motherly Paraclete (John 
14:18). The Spirit brings us up as children of God. 

We are faced in this reality with a consolation and an education 
in the strictest sense of the words. And this means not a mere kissing 
away of sorrow in discouragement or weakness, but the bringing of 
an added power to renewed effort; a consolation that puts life into 
us, that makes us believe in life, in eternal life, in spite of repeated 
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failures; a consolation that sets aright and moves us ahead in life 
even if we happen to have fallen. He “washes what is soiled, waters 
what has dried up, heals what is ill, and through all our meandering 
ways, He keeps the straight way” (sequence, Veni Sancte Spiritus). 

We call Him the “Creator Spiritus” ; He makes our Christian life, 
makes it out of the nothing of our sinfulness, into the richness of 
being children of God. He is the power of the complete new begin- 
ning, for whom no hindrance exists. 

Even so, it is as it were only in a very definite way that Christ is 
able to influence us through His Spirit: a way in which we can bind 
Him and paralyze Him, so that St. Paul warns us, “Do not quench 
the Spirit” (1 Thess 5:19. Cf. too Eph 4:30). 

The center of receptivity in our soul, the only sounding-board or 
listening device on which we can pick up His urgings and His inspira- 
tions, the switch that makes contact with His all-powerful working, 
against which nothing can resist, consists in two things. Firstly, in a 
pure, not merely pretended, but genuinely upright and fundamental 
awareness that the activity of the Holy Spirit is an utterly gratuitous 
gift of grace, while we, without this gift, can advance not one hair’s 
breadth in our religious life. And secondly — inseparably connected 
with the first — in a fundamental attitude of life in faith, hope and 
love. 

Without this receptivity, which the Spirit Himself produces in us 
but which we as it were can quash by stifling our faith in too cramped 
an atmosphere, by the skittishness of our hope and by the tepidity 
of our love — without this receptivity the Spirit can not declare 
Himself in us. 

But if we have this responsive resonance, then the Spirit makes 
our obscure believing into a seeing, into an experiencing so true and 
so real that the divine, the supernatural, becomes more real to us 
than the chair on which we are sitting and the world round about. 
He changes our hope into the never-deceived certainty of the little 
child on the unsteady rocking-horse who knows the assuring pres- 
ence of its mother nearby. He makes us love with an inexpressible 
surrender which does not calculate gain or loss, but is pure giving 
goodness. 

It is only through faith, hope and love that the Spirit renews all 
in us and around about us, wherever we are, because it is only in 
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this God-centered way of life that man comes into living contact 
with the eternally youthful God in his heart. 

Pentecost, therefore, because of this inward mystical depth, is at 
the same time the day on which Christians go out of the upper room 
of their own intimacy with God, to bear witness in the world to what 
Christ means to us, the day on which they make obvious, not by 
pompous words but through the reality of a truly Christian life, what 
the power of the heavenly Christ really is. The sending of the Holy 
Spirit (incidentally, this is a better word than the “coming down” of 
the Spirit, for Christ sends us the Spirit—- Pentecost is a day on 
which we commemorate Christ’s activity in sending the Holy Spirit: 
a feast of Christ) makes us in our turn “those who are sent.” 

Both in the immediate experience of God and in the apostolic 
witness, the heart of the matter is an unconditional counting on the 
Lord. And so to give credit to the glorified man Jesus is precisely 
the same thing as to be open to the Holy Spirit. 

For this reason, we will be able to receive the Holy Spirit only if 
we pray for it. In the Cenacle, the Holy Spirit was sent down upon 
men who were praying, giving themselves in brotherly love, with 
Mary in their midst. The Spirit comes to us only as a free gift from 
heaven. From the moment that we try, like Simon Magus, to hold 
Him down, to lay claim to Him, He withdraws. 

Only where man is aware that he does not merit the Holy Spirit 
(for Christ Himself has merited Him for us), does He come infallibly 
to meet our plea, and can we too then in our turn, in Christ, give 
Him to others. For Christ came to cast the fire of the Spirit upon 
the world. He longs that it should be kindled. 


vi. “OUR TRUE HOME IS IN HEAVEN, AND FROM IT WE AWAIT 
A SAVIOR, THE LORD JESUS CHRIST” (Phil 3:20) 


Personal encounter with Christ is the sacrament of our encounter 
with God. But the fact that Christ, since the ascension, disappeared 
from our visible sphere of life, places the earthly life of the faithful 
in the perspective of the heavenly reunion with the risen Lord. 
When Christ said that it was good for us that He should go away, He 
did not mean that His withdrawal as such was good for us. His 
glorification, rising from the dead, is good for us, and upon its 
account He disappeared from us, because we can not yet for the 
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time being follow Him, since we still remain in the “old world” and 
He is the new creation. 

But this means that our existence in glory together with Christ in 
the body too, which is to begin with the parousia, is the eventual, 
eternally enduring experience that is the climax of Christian living. 
Christ’s ascension is a step ahead of our ascension; and this makes 
Him disappear for a time over the visible horizon of life. 

But from behind it He is now preparing the perfect, bodily, en- 
counter, and from there He is working with the full-grown because 
glorified power of His messianic humanity upon us, until we are 
pure enough to be able to see Him in His glorious humanity and, 
glorified ourselves together with Him in the bodily encounter of the 
parousia with Him, able to see God Himself literally face to face. 

In the meantime, Christian life on earth is unavoidably an Advent 
for us. The liturgical cycle of Pentecost clears the field each year 
anew for the liturgical Advent. For us, earthly life is “standing the 
watch,” a going towards an encounter. As the first-born of mankind, 
Jesus’ humanity is already with the Father. In Him, the best of us is 
already in heaven, and we ourselves already included in it: together 
with Christ, says St. Paul, we sit at God’s right hand. Nevertheless, 
this mystic heart of our life exists together with our earthly situation, 
from which Christ has disappeared, because He is the first-born of 
the new creation. 

Extinguishing the paschal candle on Ascension day is the symbol 
of Christ’s departure to prepare for us a place in heaven (John 14:2- 
3). This symbol brings no sorrow—the apostles were glad too 
when Christ ascended. It brings us a happy expectation, not so much 
of our own death, as rather of the true life which however only on 
passing through death is begun in the fulness of its splendor “with 
the Lord.” 

The liturgical feasts are therefore at the same time feasts of the 
parousia (cf. Acts 1:11), feasts in which the Church looks eagerly 
forward to the visible coming of Christ, the Power who sends us the 
Spirit, the Power which is now for us an unfathomable mystery, but 
of which we daily receive and experience the blessing. 

Thus, our being children of the Father, which Christ merited for 
us by His passover (His death which ended in resurrection), into 
which we enter by baptism, is made a perfect sonship “established 
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in power” by the Holy Spirit. It is Christ who gives us this growth 
towards the perfection of being God’s children by His eternal Pente- 
cost-mystery of sending the Holy Spirit, into which we are incorpo- 
rated by our confirmation. 

Baptism and confirmation thus form, each in its different way, the 
one Christian rite of initiation through which we are fully incor- 
porated into the mystery of the humiliated and glorified Christ.'® 
Virtus in infirmitate perficitur — strength is made perfect in infir- 
mity: by the humiliation of our life, lived in childlike attachment to 
the Father, the power and the glory grow in us; the power that is to 
come and the glorification it will indeed give us at the Father’s right 
hand, reigning together with Christ, “of whose kingdom there will be 
no end.” 

Ascension and Pentecost are the foundation of our hope. Every- 
thing of humanity that we possess, Christ took with Him to the 
Father: through Christ’s glorification humanity is taken up for good 
into the life of God. 

And a great marvel it is: for now God will later on in heaven look 
upon us with truly a human countenance. For the parousia is the 
revealing of what Christ now is. Through the human face of Jesus 
we will see God, for God, the Son, is man. He lives His divine way 
of existence in a human way also, and so too, to see God as He is, 
means to see the true face of the living God, which with human eyes 
looks at us in Christ. The ascension is the definitive incarnation: 
Christ yesterday, today and for ever. 

It really was good for us, then, as Christ said, that He should go 
away from us! Not in order to be away from us, but to prepare a 
more intimate reunion. 

But now already the Spirit of Christ reveals to us in a certain 
measure what the glory of the heavenly Christ is. In the Aoliness of 
the life of the Church, the triumph of Christ is already openly mani- 
fest. Thus originally the feast of All Saints was celebrated on the 
octave of Pentecost. And round about the year 1000 All Souls was 
celebrated on the day after this feast of All Saints. Only in the middle 
ages was the direct connection of these feasts with the Easter season 
lost. 


* Cf. Schillebeeckx, Christ, Sacrament of the Encounter with God, as 
well as the article “Vormsel” in Theologisch Woordenboek Ill, where this 
point has been worked out in greater detail. 
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So All Saints and All Souls are the harvest festivals of the sending 
of the Holy Spirit upon the world, in preparation of the parousia. 
Today still these feasts close the Pentecost cycle, to allow a new 
Church year to begin a few days later with Advent. 

Thus all the liturgical year is a life drawn out of the mysteries 
of Christ’s life as the revelation of the Trinity. Time is no longer 
measured by the course of the stars, but by the mysteries of the life 
of Christ. Over against the “neutral” time of the clock, there is 
liturgical time, which is time endowed with a value of which we find 
the deepest meaning in the parousia or Christ’s return. 

We do not make this time; the holy liturgical time makes us, if 
we live with the sacred events of the Church’s liturgy in faith and 
love and allow ourselves to be carried into the meaningful reality 
of the great feasts of the liturgy celebrated in the course of each 


year.!° 
E. Schillebeeckx, O.P. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


VIRGIN DAUGHTER OF SION 


EFORE prayer, 
every faithful Israelite fastens small leather pouches containing 
Scripture texts about his forehead and around his arm. As he fastens 
the cord three times about his middle finger, he recites the text 
of Osee 2:19-20: “I will betroth you to Me for ever; I will betroth 
you to Me in righteousness and judgment, in love and mercy; I will 
betroth you to Me in fidelity, and you will know the Lord.” 

These words remind the Jew that Israel is the spouse of Yahweh, 
her God. A deep insight into the relation between Israel and God 
will help us to understand the mystery of Mary, virgin daugh- 
ter of Sion, whose role is described in the New Testament as paral- 
leling that of Israel of old. 

In the Old Testament, the prophets describe the union between 
Yahweh and His people Israel in the terms of a union between bride 
and bridegroom. The time of God’s espousals with the virgin 
daughter of Sion was the time in the desert of Sinai. The marriage 
contract was sealed on Mt. Sinai by a solemn covenant between 
God and Israel His bride: “I have remembered the affection of 
your youth, and the love of your espousals, when you followed Me 
in a land that was not sown” (Jer 2:2). 

Israel however proved to be an unfaithful spouse. Often she 
committed adultery with foreign nations and strange gods. But God 
never forgot the espousals on Mt. Sinai. In His love, He continu- 
ally called His people to repentance. He promised that if Israel 
heeded His call, He would once again renew the covenant of Mt. 
Sinai: it would be a new agreement, an everlasting espousal. It 
was of this bond that the prophet Osee wrote in the words above: 
“T will betroth you to Me for ever . . .” (Osee 2:19). Isaia like- 
wise described the New Israel as the bride of Yahweh in these words: 
“As the bridegroom rejoices over the bride, so shall your God 
rejoice over you” (Is 62:5). 
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MARY AND ISRAEL 


In the New Testament, Mary becomes the new daughter of Sion 
in place of Israel of old. St. Luke points to the mystery of this 
identification in the annunciation narrative when he writes that the 
angel addressed Mary with the very words the prophets used of 
Israel: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee” (1:28). Liter- 
ally, “Rejoice, O favored one, for the Lord is with thee.” 

Mary is to rejoice because she is the favored one who will carry 
the Messiah in her womb. When the prophets Zacharia and Sopho- 
nia announce the joys of the coming of the Messiah to Israel, the 
same elements are present: first, the rejoicing of the daughter of 
Sion; second, the reason for rejoicing: the Messiah has come. “Re- 
joice exceedingly, daughter of Sion, shout aloud daughter of Jeru- 
salem. Behold your king comes to you” (Zach 9:9.) The expressions 
of Sophonia are similar: “Rejoice exceedingly, daughter of Sion, 
shout aloud, daughter of Jerusalem . . . the King of Israel, the 
Lord is in the midst of you” (3:14—-15). By describing Mary with 
these expressions from the prophets, Luke points to her as the 
new daughter of Sion, whose Lord is now truly “in the midst of” 
her womb. 


MARY, SPOUSE OF YAHWEH 


As Mary takes the place of Israel as the new daughter of Sion, she 
likewise becomes the new bride of Yahweh. The result of this union 
will make her womb the dwelling place of the Son of God, the new 
ark of the covenant where the glory of the Lord dwells as of old 
in the desert. St. Luke draws our attention to the espousals of the 
virgin. Mary asks the angel, “How shall this happen, since I 
do not know man?” The angel answers, “The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee” (Luke 1: 34-35). 

“The Most High shall overshadow thee.” These words recall 
Exodus 40:38, “Then the cloud covered the Meeting Tent, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the Dwelling.” Mary becomes the new 
ark of the covenant, the new dwelling place of the Lord.’ But they 


Cf. following article-—Eb. 
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recall even more strikingly the description of the ark in Exodus 37:9. 
Here, the cherubim indicate the presence of the Divinity. The text 
reads, “The cherubim had their wings spread out above, covering 
(overshadowing, in Greek Old Testament) the propitiatory with 
them.” 

The expression, “to spread one’s wings over,” has a special 
meaning in Hebrew. It signifies the marriage relationship. In Ezech- 
iel, the prophet uses the phrase in describing how God took Israel 
as His spouse: “I passed by and behold, you had reached the time 
of love, so I spread My cloak (wing) over you. . .” (16:8). 
The same term is used in the espousals of Ruth and Boaz. Ruth 
says to Boaz, “Spread your garment over me” (Ruth 3:9). Ruth 
was the ancestor of David, and hence of the Messiah. Since her 
life was interpreted by some of the rabbis as prefiguring messianic 
times, the reference by Luke becomes more significant. In the an- 
nunciation account, then, St. Luke seems to imply the espousals 
of Yahweh with Mary. 


THE VIRGIN OF ISRAEL 


This is a favorite title for God’s people in the prophets. They are 
called the “Virgin Daughter of Sion” (Is 37:22), the Virgin Israel 
(Amos 5:2), the Virgin Daughter of My people (Jer 14:17), the 
Virgin of Israel (Jer 31:4), to cite only a few examples. As ap- 
plied to Israel, spouse of Yahweh, the name took on a special sig- 
nificance: she was a virgin who belonged to God and to Him alone. 
During most of her history, Israel was a sorrowful virgin. Using 
the image of marriage, the prophet Ezechiel gives us an impas- 
sioned account of the history of God’s relations with Israel. Going 
back to Egypt in his mind’s eye, he recalls Israel’s birth as a nation. 
She was an abandoned child who had been cast out to die: “On the 
day of your birth, your navel was not cut, nor were you washed 
with water to cleanse you, nor were you salted or wrapt in swad- 
dling clothes. No eye pitied you to do these things out of compas- 
sion for you, but you were cast out on the open field” (16:4—S5). 
But God passed by and pitied the abandoned slave in Egypt. 
He made the people increase and become strong in that land: “And 
when I passed by and saw you wallowing in your blood, I said to 
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you, as you lay in your blood, ‘Live and grow like a plant in the 
field’” (16:6). 

But Yahweh’s love knew no bounds; when Israel grew up, He 
decided to take the deserted orphan for His own bride. He snatched 
her from Egypt and brought the slave girl to Mt. Sinai where He 
married her, signing a covenant with her: “So you increased and 
grew and came to the maturity of your beauty . . . and I passed 
by and behold you had reached the time of love, so I spread My 
cloak over you and covered your shame. And with an oath of fidel- 
ity, I entered into a covenant with you” (7-8). 

However, the ungrateful Virgin Israel soon turned her eyes away 
and spurned the great power and bounty of her tremendous Lover. 
Trusting in human alliances she flirted with foreign powers; wor- 
shiping strange gods, she played the part of an adulteress. 

God in His justice permitted her to be punished. He allowed her 
to be carried away into exile, so that through suffering she might 
repent and turn again in love to her Spouse. Once she would pay 
the price of her sins, He promised He would generously forgive 
her and take her again as His bride with a new covenant: “Though 
I must repay you for what you have done, because you have de- 
spised your oath, in breaking the covenant with Me, I will remem- 
ber the covenant I made with you in days of your youth, and I 
will establish an everlasting covenant with you” (59-60). 

However, the title of Virgin belongs to Mary in a sense far sur- 
passing its application to Israel. She consecrated herself irrevo- 
cably to God and Him alone and always remained a virgin most 
faithful. Luke knew well the story of Rebecca the mother of Israel. 
In Gen 24:16, it is related that she was “a virgin; no man knew 
her.” These words parallel and give added significance to Mary’s 
reply to the angel, “How shall this happen, since I do not know 
man” (Luke 1:34). In addition, Luke twice uses the word par- 
thenos (virgin, in Greek) to refer to Mary, although he could well 
have used only the term, “the espoused one” in speaking of her. 
This indicates that Luke is thinking of the fulfilment of Isaia 7:14 
where in the Greek version, the parthenos will conceive and bear 
a child. The identification becomes compiete when the angel ad- 
dresses her in the very words of Isaia: 
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“And behold you shall conceive in your womb, and shall bear 
a son and you shall call his name Jesus” (1:31). 

“Behold a virgin shall conceive in her womb, and shall bear a 
son, and you shall call his name Emmanuel” (Is 7:14). 

The italicized words indicate the identical Greek words except 
for the change in person. In the Vatican Codex, the words, “shall 
conceive” (lémpsetai), is the same verb used by Luke. 

The whole context, then, indicates that no human fatherhood 
is to enter into the birth of the Child. The Virgin of Israel belongs 
to Yahweh alone and cooperates with Him in the great work of 
salvation. The title espoused virgin in Luke may well have a double 
meaning: that she is espoused not only to Joseph, but to God 
Himself (1:27). 

In the Old Testament, Israel was a virgin of sorrows. St. Luke 
indicates that the new Virgin of Israel will have a similar role 
to play. When the Child was presented in the temple, Simeon 
blessed the Child and said to His mother, “Thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce” (Luke 2:35). These words appear to be taken from 
the description of Israel’s suffering in Ezechiel 14:17 (Greek), 
where the prophet writes, “Let a sword pierce the land.” 


MARY, MOTHER OF THE CHURCH 


By her infidelity, Israel had lost her children and become a barren 
woman. But God her spouse wished her to become a fruitful mother 
and never abandoned her. He promised to bring the sorrowful 
virgin back from the suffering of exile and make her the joyful 
mother of many children, the new Sion. The prophet Isaia sees 
her singing for joy as she returns and sees the children that Yahweh 
has given her: “Sing for joy, O barren one; break forth into sing- 
ing, and cry aloud, you who have not travailed, for more now are 
the children of the desolate woman than the children of the mar- 
ried mother, says the Lord” (Is 54:1). 

The home, the land will be too small to receive all the children 
of mother Israel and she will have to spread it out to receive them: 
“Enlarge your tent site, and stretch without limit the curtains of 
your home: lengthen your cords, and strengthen your stakes; for 
you shall spread out to the right and to the left and your children 
shall possess the nations” (Is 54:2-3). 
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Close to the time of our Lord, we see the same picture of Israel, 
the community mother, in the hymns of the Qumran Community: 


Yea, I am in distress as a woman in travail bringing forth her firstborn, 
when, as her time draws near, the pangs come swiftly upon her and 
all the grievous throes that rack those heavy with child. For now, amid 
throes of death, new life is coming to birth, and the pangs of travail 
set in, as at last there enters the world the man-child long conceived.? 


In the Old Testament, the Lord made the barren daughter of 
Sion become the mother of many children. In like manner Mary, 
the new virgin daughter, is the mother of many children, the 
Church, and thus she is our mother. 

St. Luke looks far beyond the picture of Mother and Child, and 
sees her as the mother of Jesus and His members, the Church: 
“And she brought forth her first-born son.” The word “first-born” 
has a special biblical significance. In the Old Testament, God’s 
first-born is His people. Israel is described as His son: “Thus says 
the Lord: ‘Israel is My son, My first-born’” (Ex 4:22). 

Thinking no doubt of this text, St. Paul tells us that Jesus the 
first-born was to have many brethren, the Church, the mem- 
bers of the new Israel: “Those whom He has foreknown He has 
also predestined to become conformed to the image of His Son, 
that He should be the first-born among many brethren” (Rom 
8:29). For Luke, then, Mary is the mother of the whole Christ: 
of Jesus the first-born, and of us, His brothers. 

Thus, through an understanding of the relations between Israel 
and Yahweh in the Bible, we can get a better insight into Mary’s 
exalted position in the New Covenant. She is the new Virgin 
Israel, spouse of Yahweh. But she is a fruitful, not a barren virgin. 
She becomes the mother of many children—of Jesus her first- 
born and of His countless brothers throughout the world who will 
be joined to Him through faith and the saving waters of baptism. 

Joseph A. Grassi, M.M. 


* Hymn III. Cf. The Dead Sea Scriptures, ed. by Theodor H. Gaster (New 
York: Doubleday, 1956). 
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MARY 
ARK OF THE COVENANT 


NE of the love- 
liest valleys in all Israel bears the striking name of Abu Ghosh. It 
takes its name from Mohammed Abu Ghosh, a Beduin to whom 
the Turks gave this valley toward the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Abu Ghosh made profitable use of his possession. The 
valley, lying some few miles to the east of Jerusalem, formed part 
of the customary route to the holy city. Abu Ghosh, to use a mod- 
ern expression, “protected” the highway and, for this indefinable 
service, exacted a toll from all passing through the valley, threaten- 
ing (as the story has it) to throw into a baker’s oven all who were 
unwilling or unable to pay. 

Today the valley of Abu Ghosh is still populated with his Arab 
descendants, but the toll and oven have faded into dusty remains 
of nineteenth century romance. A true protectress has taken over 
the valley, our Lady, whose impressive statue now stands high on 
the hill overlooking the countryside. The statue’s title is “Our Lady 
of the Ark of the Covenant,” a name which owes its appropriate- 
ness to the great events which transpired at this locale during the 
lifetime of King David, some thousand years before Christ. For 
the Marian statue at Abu Ghosh stands on the hill of the ancient 
biblical town Kiriath-jearim (Cariathiarim), where the Old Testa- 
ment ark of the covenant rested for some twenty years before being 
brought to Jerusalem by King David. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT ARK 


The ark of the covenant was the most valuable and meaningful 
possession of the Jews of the Old Testament. Simple in style and 
composition, it was a chest (ark) some three feet long and two 
feet in breadth and height, made of setim wood, an incorruptible 
acacia. It was overlaid with gold, within and without, and contained 
the tables of the ten commandments and, perhaps, some of the 
desert manna from exodus times as well as Aaron’s rod. 

But even more important than its contents (historical reminders 
though they were of the prodigious desert days when God struck 
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His pact of covenantal adoption with Israel His first-born son), 
was the throne atop it, a slab of pure gold of the same length and 
breadth as the ark itself, decorated with a statued cherubim at each 
of its ends. This gold slab was the “mercy seat,” the “propitiatory,” 
the place or instrument of propitiation, on which the blood of the 
victims was sprinkled by the high priest on the feast of the Atone- 
ment (Lev 16:14). 

When the tent-tabernacle was set up in the desert to serve as 
shelter for the ark, and when the ark was first placed in it, the 
cloud manifesting God’s invisible presence overshadowed the tent 
which was filled with the glory of the Lord-Yahweh (Ex 40:35). 
From that time God spoke to the representative of His people 
“from above the propitiatory, between the two cherubim on the 
ark of the commandments” (Ex 25:22). 

The ark, consequently, had a truly impressive twofold purpose: 
it contained the tablets of God’s word and, even more important, 
it was the dwelling place of Yahweh, the throne of His special 
presence among His people on earth. 

The story of the ark is the story of Israel. In the days in the 
desert it was carried before the people as they journeyed toward 
the promised land. The stories of the crossing of the Jordan (Jos 
3:14-17) and of the fall of Jericho (Jos 6: 6ff.) are stories of the 
awesome power of this tiny wooden chest. 

Once it had arrived in Chanaan the ark and its sanctuary formed 
the point of union for the twelve tribes now scattered the length 
and breadth of a land tiny enough, to be sure, but broken up geo- 
graphically by a never-ending succession of abrupt hills and val- 
leys. There was no king in the first days, no capital city, just the 
ark resting at the shrine of Silo and serving as the magnet of Jew- 
ish hopes and Jewish union. 

About the year 1050 B.c., during the priesthood of Heli, to 
whom the boy Samuel was an assistant, the ark was taken into the 
battle of Aphek against the Philistine forces, only to be captured 
by them as God’s justice descended upon the sins of His people. 
But the ark proved a source of disaster to the cities of Philistia. It 
was lodged in Azotus, in Gath, in Accaron, and in each town 
plague and sickness fell upon the villagers. 

The Philistines, consequently, were delighted to rid themselves 
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of it. After one more disastrous incident at Beth-shemesh the Jews 
“of Kiriath-jearim (Abu Ghosh) came and took up the ark of the 
Lord and brought it into the house of Abinadab on the hill; and 
consecrated his son, Eleazar, to have charge of the ark of the Lord. 
From the day that the ark was lodged at Kiriath-jearim a long time 
passed, some twenty years . . .” (1 Sam 7:1-2). 

Shortly after this David made Jerusalem his capital and planned 
to bring the ark into the city. Enroute another calamity befell the 
keepers of the ark so that David was afraid and said, “How can the 
ark of the Lord come to me?” He feared to “take the ark of the 
Lord into the city . . . but took it aside to the house of Obededom 
the Gittite. And the ark of the Lord remained in the house of Obe- 
dedom the Gittite three months; and the Lord blessed Obededom 
and all his household” (2 Sam 6:9-11). 

After remaining in the house of Obededom for these three 
months the ark of the Lord finally was installed in its tent at Jeru- 
salem. Yahweh had moved into the city of David. And there, 
through the instrumentality of the prophet Nathan, Yahweh added 
a new chapter to the history of the covenant by directing it and 
its promises to the Davidic dynasty. 

As a reward for David’s reverential aspirations to build a suitable 
home for the ark, awesome promises are made to his house, to his 
progeny. The kingdom of David’s son(s) will be established for- 
ever. God will be his Father, he shall be God’s son. David’s house 
and kingdom and throne will be made sure forever before God 
(2 Sam 7:12-16). 


THE NEW TESTAMENT — OUR LADY 


It does not take a great deal of imagination to construct analogies 
between the Old Testament ark localizing the presence, power, and 
glory of Yahweh, and our Lady in whom the Word of God became 
present in human flesh through the power of the Most High (Luke 
1:34) evincing the glory of the only-begotten of the Father (John 
1:14). The essential function of the Old Testament ark and our 
Lady was almost identical — that of being the instrument through 
which God abode upon earth. 

The truly surprising fact is that the Gospel of St. Luke has been 
insisting upon such an analogy for some nineteen hundred years 
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and is only now being understood. For Luke has purposed to tell 
us in verse after verse that our Lady is indeed the ark of the New 
Covenant. He describes the events of the annunciation, and of the 
visitation to Elisabeth, in phrases and expressions borrowed from 
those which describe the Old Testament ark, and in so doing tells 
us in subtle but definite terms of the analogy he is proposing. 

One striking parallel expression binds together Luke 1:35 and 
Ex 40:34-35. In the latter text Moses has just set up the tent- 
tabernacle and placed within it the ark of the Lord. “Then the cloud 
covered the Meeting Tent, and the glory of the Lord filled the 
Dwelling. Moses could not enter the Meeting Tent, because the 
cloud settled down (epeskiazen) upon it and the glory of the Lord 
filled the Dwelling.” In Luke 1:35 we are told of Mary’s divine 
maternity in words which echo that of the Exodus incident; for 
Mary, too, shall be filled with the divine presence through the 
power of the Most High which shall settle down upon, or over- 
shadow her (episkiasei — the same Greek verb as in Ex 40:35). At 
this moment of conception she shall become the living ark of God. 

This is the complete fulfilment of Nathan’s prophecy of 2 Sam 
7:12—16 (in the context of David’s desire to build a home for the 
ark), for Mary’s Son shall be the true Son of God: He shall re- 
ceive the throne of David His father: and of His kingdom there 
shall be no end (Luke 1:32-33). 

Luke is not content to point up these parallels between Mary’s 
annunciation and what was said of the ark in Exodus and 2 
Samuel. He carries the parallel step by step till Mary arrives with 
her God in Jerusalem as the ark finally did under David. Follow 
the train of events in the two cases of David bringing the ark to 
Jerusalem from Kiriath-jearim and that of Mary carrying her God 
from Nazareth to Jerusalem and note the analogies which Luke 
points out to him who thinks in Old Testament terms as he reads. 

As David and his people rejoice in the presence of the ark (2 
Sam 6:12-15), so do Elisabeth and her child (Luke 1:44). As 
David leaps in joy before the ark (2 Sam 6:16) so does the still 
unborn John the Baptist (Luke 1:44). The cry of the people of 
Israel (2 Sam 6:15) is echoed by that of Elisabeth (Luke 1:43). As 
the ark remained in the house of Obededom for three months (2 
Sam 6:10), so did Mary in the house of Zachary (Luke 1:40). 
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And Elisabeth’s expression in Luke 1:43: “How does it happen to 
me that the mother of my Lord comes to me?” seems like a para- 
phrase of David’s question: “How can the ark of the Lord come to 
me?” (2 Sam 6:9). 

Certainly Luke’s purpose throughout all this is clear, even if 
this echo-technique is unfamiliar to modern readers. His purpose is 
to teach us that Mary is the ark of the New Covenant. This he does 
by describing this short period of Mary’s life against the background 
of the Old Testament story of the ark of the covenant. Parallels 
are emphasized by using similar or identical phraseology. The 
author paints the scene as much by looking into the mirror of the 
past as by gazing on the facts of the present. This literary procedure 
is called midrashic, a meditation on contemporary events in the 
light of already composed scriptural texts. 

St. John’s Gospel, too, leads us toward the Mary-ark analogy, 
but only in an incomplete fashion. John’s prologue describes Christ’s 
incarnation in Old Testament tabernacle terminology by telling us 
in 1:14 that the Word became flesh and pitched His tent (eskéno- 
sen) in our midst. Drawing John’s analogy one step further along 
this line would make our Lady the ark of the New Testament. 


CONCLUSION 


Christian liturgy and devotions have made very little of this rich 
parallel, undoubtedly because the evident familiarity of the early 
Christian writers with the Old Testament from which they had 
just emerged was lost during subsequent centuries. The notion of 
covenant, vasic to the Old Testament, was no longer featured in 
popular usage, even though the sacrifice of the Mass was described 
by the Gospels and St. Paul as the sacrifice of the New Covenant 
(Matt 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 11:25). This, too, 
would be the Mass formula: “calix sanguinis mei, novi et aeterni 
testamenti.” 

As the description of salvation-history was described less and less 
in terms of a divine covenant, and popularity which the ark-Mary 
parallel might have had among early Jewish Christians diminished 
into almost complete oblivion. The Litany of Loreto has handed 
down one of the few vestiges of this concept when it asks us to pray: 
“Foederis arca— Ark of the Covenant: pray for us.” 
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Yet the title deserves to be rescued, for it is rich in content for all 
Christians and also provides a solid tie to the Jewish world whose 
ultimate destiny must be our own and to whom we can offer the 
beautiful doctrine of this Jewish maiden called to be the living ark 
of the Lord-God. To both Christian and Jew we can point to this 
living ark who has given us the incarnate presence of God on earth: 
to this living ark who is and has been the rallying point of unity for 
children who confidently come to her to find their God: to this living 
source of protection against enemies from within and from without. 
All that the ark meant to the Old Testament Jews, all that and more 
does our Lady mean to us. 

This is the message which the statue of our Lady at Abu Ghosh 
sends out to the world. On this spot where the ark of the covenant 
rested for twenty years our Lady now stands in majesty fulfilling 
her great privilege of offering her God to the world. 

Neal M. Flanagan, O.S.M. 


TRADITION AND SCRIPTURE 


HE problem 
of Scripture and Tradition has attracted the attention of theologians 
for a long time. In discussions with Protestants it is urgent to define 
our stand on the importance and the binding value of the writings 
of the New Testament, to which Protestants appeal, and of the 
Church’s Tradition, to which the Catholics attribute normative 
authority. 

Recent studies of this topic have shifted the accent from the 
distinction of Scripture and Tradition to their internal unity. This 
trend is not new. The classical theology of the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen shared it. Educated Catholics, who have been taught 
to see Scripture and Tradition as two partial sources of faith, may 
be surprised at this change of emphasis. Yet theology is not static. 
It grows. And its developments may consist in returning to older 
positions, judged to be more adequate than later novelties. 
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This article will outline the historical development of theology 
on this point. It will draw on my recent volume, Holy Writ or Holy 
Church (Harper, 1960), to which readers may be referred for 
details. It will also mention some other relevant studies. 


TO THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 


One of the fathers of the modern separation of Scripture and Tradi- 
tion into two sources of faith is Melchior Cano, a theologian of the 
sixteenth century. Cano was among those who spread the erroneous 
conception that the Council of Trent endorsed this separation. Yet 
this great Thomist could not shake off an earlier conception, which 
was at the heart of scholasticism. He alluded several times to “the 
law of the Gospel, which is a law of the Spirit, not of the letter,” 
and “was not committed to writing at the beginning, but was in- 
scribed in the souls of the faithful.” + 

Thus Cano witnessed to the existence of another conception 
of Tradition: Tradition is a “Gospel in the heart,” living at the 
heart of the Church and at the heart of all the faithful. Holy Scrip- 
ture is a witness to, and an expression of, it. Authoritative decisions 
have value because they formulate this “Gospel in the heart.” In it, 
both Scripture and Tradition are one. Scripture is this Gospel as it 
was written down under the Spirit’s inspiration in the first decades 
of the Church. Tradition in its objective form, that is, in the docu- 
ments that embody it, is the outcome of the Church’s reflection 
over the Gospel in her heart. It is a reflection upon her own life. 

The Church’s life in the apostolic period is a norm for all Chris- 
tians, since that period coincided with the fulness of time of the 
Incarnation. Tradition is essentially a meditation on this life as 
expressed in holy Scripture. Yet it includes reflection on the 
Church’s life at all times, since the Spirit continued to guide the 
Church after the writing of the New Testament. The relationship of 
Scripture and Tradition is one of mutual inclusion. 

This organic understanding of Scripture and Tradition was the 
only one that the Church knew until the end of the middle ages. 
The great scholastics held on to it. Like their predecessors they 


*De locis theologicis, bk. 3 ch. 3 (Migne, Theologiae cursus, vol. 1, col. 
244). 
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considered Scripture the one source of faith. They professed to 
find “all in Scripture.” This implied no disregard of Tradition. They 
did not oppose one Catholic reality to another. They did not re- 
strict God’s self-manifestation to the books of the two Testaments. 
Scripture was not the letter of the inspired writings: it was the 
Spirit which the Church perceived in them. Thus the Schoolmen 
commonly considered as Scripture, not only the sacred books as 
such, but their commentaries also. All doctrine in the Church was, 
in a way, Scripture. 

This synthesis eventually broke apart. In their studies on the 
sacraments, the scholastics often noted that extra-scriptural sources 
accounted for the form of several sacraments. If this appeared to 
contradict their principle that “all is in Scripture,” they paid little 
attention to this contradiction. 

But their successors were not so discreet and they hastened the 
growth of a dichotomy in theological argumentation. Once you 
juxtapose Scripture and the decisions of the Church as two different 
norms of faith, you are not far from cutting them one from an- 
other. This was done, by way of hypothesis, even before the end 
of the thirteenth century. Henry of Ghent, who was no mean the- 
ological figure, asked in one of his “questions”: Whom should we 
rather believe, Scripture or the Church? 


BEFORE TRENT 


The cleavage thus introduced widened. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, lists of “Catholic truths” were drawn up in the 
Schools. This was the origin of the treatise, which is still featured 
in our textbooks, de locis theologicis, on the sources of theological 
arguments. 

In these lists, Scripture came first. Yet it was no longer the 
dominant element. Next to Scripture, several sources were listed 
(the Fathers, the councils, the popes, etc.). By comparison, these 
came to be called “unwritten traditions.” 

It was suggested that their origin was an “oral” transmission 
by the apostles. They were handed down “orally” at first, while 
Scripture was written down. After being finally recorded in the 
decisions of the Church, these traditions do not rank as high as 
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Scripture, for their formulation was not directly inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. Yet the binding force of both sets of beliefs and prac- 
tices amounts to the same: both enjoy apostolic authority. 

The development of this theory on two sources of faith was slow. 
Dom Paul de Vooght has studied it in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It was not fully complete at the beginning of the six- 
teenth. The Protestant Reformation hastened this development. 
The Reformers restored the older idea that “all is in Scripture.” But 
they understood it in a restricted sense that was not traditional: 
Scripture then stood by itself, without the necessary contribution 
of the Church’s understanding of it. Being isolated from the life 
of the Church, Scripture underwent a change: the letter took on 
more importance than the spirit of it as the Church had traditionally 
grasped it. 

Facing this departure from Tradition, the Catholic controversial- 
ists were somewhat at a loss. No final answer could be given the 
Reformers as long as the question of Scripture and Tradition was 
not fully threshed out. But there was little time to do this. The 
heated atmosphere of polemics did not favor a good theological 
balance. At it happened, the Catholics were not of one mind in 
these matters. Some of them maintained the older rationale. Several 
wavered between opposite conceptions. A few imagined that prob- 
lems would be solved if one viewed the definitions of councils as 
sO many new revelations. Others still tried to systematize the no- 
tion of two independent and partial sources of faith.® 


TRENT AND AFTER 


The Council of Trent met in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Scholars have known for some time that the Council did not approve 
the notion of two sources of faith. Although it had been proposed 
in the draft presented to the Council, this was taken out after 
lively debates.* 

Yet the legend that the Council endorsed this untraditional doc- 
trine spread among the theologians of the Counter-Reformation. 

* Les Sources de la Doctrine Chrétienne, 1954. 

* One of these has been studied by John L. Murphy, The Notion of Tradi- 
tion in John Driedo (Milwaukee: 1959). 

*Cf. Josef R. Geiselmann, Das Konzil von Trient iiber das Verhiltnis der 


Heiligen Schrift und der nicht geschriebenen Traditionen, in Michael Schmaus 
(ed.), Die miindliche Ueberlieferung (Munich: 1957). 
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After accusing the Jesuit St. Peter Canisius of being the first who 
thus misread the doctrine of the Council of Trent,® J. R. Geiselmann 
has more recently placed the blame on the Dominican Melchior 
Cano.® All the writers of the Counter-Reformation eventually took 
their cue from these. Legends live long lives. Scholars have ex- 
posed this mistake time and again. Yet it is still with us today. 

Undoubtedly, the organic conception of the relationships of 
Scripture and Tradition is coming back at the present time. Some 
textbooks have begun to include it.? From textbooks it will eventu- 
ally reach non-specialist readers. For the beginning of this restora- 
tion we are indebted to the Catholic School of Tiibingen in nine- 
teenth century Germany. 

Father Geiselmann has shown that Johannes Kuhn, one of the 
great theologians of Tiibingen, was the initiator of this restoration.® 
Where the Counter-Reformation said, “Part of the deposit of faith 
is in Scripture, part is in Tradition,” Kuhn asserted, “All is in 
Scripture, and all is in Tradition too.” Cardinal Newman in England, 
with his volume entitled Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine, contributed to this restoration.® 

These were mainly speculative theologians, whose reflection left 
them dissatisfied with the then usual cleavage between Scripture 
and Tradition. Kuhn underwent a remarkable evolution as his own 
teaching matured. Newman never treated the question for itself; 
but his view of the development of doctrine made the theology of 
two separate sources of faith hardly tenable. 

More recently, the historians have caught up with this trend. 
The theology of two separate and partial sources of faith appears 
now to have been an unfortunate accident in the history of Catholic 
theology. But there remains much to be done. The task of con- 
temporary theology in this field has been thus formulated by Fr. 
Yves Congar: “What we must do is rediscover the traditional posi- 
tion of the Fathers and the classical middle ages, which saw Scrip- 

5 Op. cit.,p. 170. 

* Schrift, Tradition, Kirche, in Roesle-Cullman (ed.), Begegnung der 
Christen (Frankfurt: 1959), p. 135. 

* Notably the Introduction to Theology of Fr. A. M. Henry (ed.), (Fides). 

® Die lebendige Ueberlieferung als Norm des christlichen Glaubens (Frei- 
burg: 1959). 

* In view of the current interest in Newman and of the importance of this 


work, it appears surprising that it has not yet been reprinted in paperback 
form, as have other works of Newman that are of a more limited value. 
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ture and Church as one living whole and as mutually including each 
other, and also assume into that position all the legitimate acquisi- 
tions of modern times.” 1° 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


It is highly improbable that any theologian today would question 
this togetherness of the aspects of the Church’s life. Scripture and 
Tradition belong together. Everybody would say, with Dom Paul 
de Vooght: “There is Tradition, and there is Scripture. But the two 
are one.” 11 Yet it takes time for theological developments to reach 
to the level of the average busy parish priest and of the educated 
layman. 

The view that separates Scripture and Tradition into two distinct 
sources of faith is still frequent. Some reliable theologians even 
find the notion of partial sources still meaningful. To give an in- 
stance, Fr. Maurice Bévenot has criticized Fr. Geiselmann in the 
following terms: “If Church, Scripture and Tradition together 
form an indivisible whole, then Scripture by itself does not contain 
the whole of revelation.” !* This is hardly a valid criticism. For the 
main point of the classical conception of Scripture and Tradition 
is precisely that Church, Scripture and Tradition together form 
one indivisible whole in such a way that each contains the whole 
of revelation. 

Yet if some theologians find it difficult to conceive of elements of 
a whole which are not parts but the whole itself seen from different 
points of view, it is understandable that the now antiquated theory 
of two partial sources of faith should keep a stubborn hold on popu- 
lar writing, on preaching, on college teaching and, maybe, on sem- 
inary teaching. 

Yet this separation is doomed. The ecumenical movement has 
focused the attention of Protestant theologians on this very problem. 
A notable attempt is being made by many Protestant thinkers to 
recover Tradition as an organic dimension of Christianity. But the 
Tradition that Protestantism will accept cannot be separated from 
holy Scripture. It must not be a mere adjunct to the Bible. Between 


“Holy Writ and Holy Church,” in Blackfriars, January 1960, p. 18. 


™ Op. cit., p. 264. 
“Tradition, Church and Dogma,” in The Heythrop Journal, January 


1960, p. 39. 
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the two there must be established an organic relationship of mutual 
inclusion. Any effort on the part of Catholics to define this integral 
relationship will contribute to ecumenical progress. 

The recovery of an integral approach to liturgical worship, 
which is now taking place, gives urgency to the recovery of a sim- 
ilar approach to the theology of Tradition. The liturgy is a part — 
one should say, the central part — of the Church’s tradition.” If the 
liturgy is the life of the Church at worship, the tradition that trans- 
mits it cannot be simply one among several sources of theological 
arguments: it cannot even be one, next to another, source of faith. 
It is the doctrinal aspect of the life of the Church. 

Catholic theology has recently been at work on an organic inter- 
pretation of the Church: the writings of Fr. Yves Congar, of Msgr. 
Charles Journet, of Fr. Henri de Lubac have drawn the outlines of 
this interpretation. In this ecclesiological background, what other- 
wise and at other times could be separated, is reunited. The Church’s 
life expresses itself liturgically in worship, doctrinally in Tradition 
and, as Father de Lubac’s latest volumes explain at length, spiritu- 
ally in holy Scripture. Thus the liturgical movement helps to do away 
with an unwarranted theological position. In its turn, an organic 
understanding of Scripture and Tradition will promote liturgical 


awareness. 
George H. Tavard 


SON AND SAVIOUR! 


review Lumiére et Vie, 
published by the Dominicans of Saint-Alban-Leysse (Savoie), de- 
votes single issues to particular topics of doctrinal importance. One 
of the early numbers (#9, April, 1953) had as its subject “Jesus, 


%* Cf. “Some Remarks on the Liturgy as Tradition,” in Worship, October 
1954, pp. 467-71; Charles Davis, “The Living Word,” in Worship, October 
1958, pp. 518-31. 

* Son and Saviour, The Divinity of Jesus Christ in the Scriptures. A Sym- 
posium by A. Gelin, S.S., J. Schmitt, P. Benoit, O.P., M. E. Boismard, O.P., 
and D. Mollat, S.J. Translated by Anthony Wheaton. Helicon Press, Balti- 
more. 1960. Pp. 151. Cloth, $2.95. 
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the Son of God,” with contributions by priests who are Scripture 
scholars of international reputation. It is this which we have before 
us under the title Son and Saviour, the Divinity of Jesus Christ in the 
Scriptures. 

It should be said at once that this slim volume is important, more, 
perhaps, by reason of the impact of the whole than because of the 
excellence of the individual pieces, though they are all of good 
quality. The book is important particularly now in the Catholic 
English-speaking world because it offers in an intelligible and readily 
obtainable form positive results, in a sensitive area, of recent Catho- 
lic biblical scholarship. 

It is a matter of regret for all who are devoted to the word of 
God that the solid advances in understanding the inspired text which 
mark in the Church the period following Divino Afflante Spiritu 
(1943) have been somewhat obscured in the minds of the faithful 
by a false emphasis on the negative aspect of the movement. This 
negative aspect has received undue attention, doubtless because 
more immediately and easily observable, and has colored, it is to 
be feared, the outlook of the very persons who stand to gain most 
from a deeper insight into the Scriptures. 

Son and Saviour is a welcome addition to the (happily) growing 
body of scientifically based but popularly presented material which 
demonstrates beyond all doubt that the new learning is constructive, 
that its whole effort and ultimate goal is a better understanding of 
God’s word to men, and not a sort of carbon-14 test, demonstrating, 
indeed, antiquity, but leaving only ashes. 

The plan of presentation followed by the editor is the natural 
and effective one, regularly employed in this series, of discussing 
the divinity of Christ in successive chapters written by authorities 
in each of the following fields: the Old Testament (Gelin), the 
Apostolic Church (Schmitt), the Synoptic Gospels (Benoit), St. 
Paul (Boismard), and St. John (Mollat). 

These chapters, thoughtfully read as they must be for maximum 
profit, take us back to the very days of the nascent Church and be- 
yond to Jesus Himself, whom the apostles came only gradually to 
recognize for who He was and is. We can scarcely improve on the 


editor’s comment in his short Introduction: 
There is thus a very long 
road from the call on the shore of Lake Genesareth to the Gospel of 
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John. There is an equally long road from the first preaching after 
Pentecost to the precise doctrine of Paul and John. This little book is 
an attempt to depict how the apostles accepted the divinity of their 
Master by showing the indications and proofs He gave them, and to 
follow from book to book, from writer to writer, the evolution of the 
method of expression which came to enshrine their belief. From 
the impression made on them by a distinguished Rabbi, from trust in 
the acknowledged Messiah, from the recognition of divine mystery liv- 
ing among them, they went on to accept the Lord as risen from the dead, 
as existing before all creation, as the Son of God, as God Himself. That 
is God’s amazing method of teaching, which led them from the hint 
of a mystery to the clear statement of belief in Jesus, Son of God 


(p. 11f.). 


The late Albert Gelin in “The Expectation of God in the Old 
Testament” offers a quick course in Israel’s hopes for a savior, hopes 
which took the various forms of Messiah-King, Servant of Yahweh, 
Prophet-Messiah, Son of Man, and even the quasi-personification 
of Wisdom. Each of these forms had its importance, each its con- 
tribution. Together, they built up a picture of the Savior which, 
though not seen as a whole in Judaism, did certainly prepare the 
way for His actual arrival and offers today in retrospect great riches 
to the thoughtful Christian. 

The one crucial fact about the Savior which the Old Testament 
did not foresee and which the contemporaries of Jesus found very 
hard to accept was that of the divinity of the Messiah. It is one of 
the paradoxes of salvation-history that the long and heavy emphasis 
in Israel on monotheism and on the transcendence of Yahweh made 
a divine Messiah psychologically extremely difficult for the Jews to 
accept, with the result that they set themselves, most of them, against 
the very Savior they had so long awaited. 

When we move from the Old Testament into the New Testament 
we come to chapters the richness of which we cannot hope to convey 
in a short review article. It makes a fascinating and, above all, spir- 
itually rewarding study to follow the authors of the chapters on 
the divinity of Christ in the apostolic Church, in the synoptic Gos- 
pels, in St. Paul and in St. John as they, working from the inspired 
text, help us to relive the electric early days of the Church. We 
become aware, as perhaps we never were before, of the slow growth 
of the conviction in the minds of the followers of Jesus that this 
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beloved teacher of theirs was Messiah, Savior, superhuman Son of 
Man, and finally, in a great burst of faith, the pre-existent Son of 
God in the fullest meaning of the term. 

The study, with Joseph Schmitt, of the very earliest strata of 
apostolic writing, such as the speeches of St. Peter imbedded in 
the first four chapters of Acts or the doctrinal confessions and 
prayers scattered through the Epistles (see, for example, 1 Cor 
15:3—5), leads us to the conviction that “the most important single 
element in the life of the new-born Church was faith in Jesus, Mes- 
siah and divine Saviour” (p. 32). 

To review the bases of Christian faith in the divinity of Christ 
as presented by the synoptic Gospels, by St. Paul and by St. John 
is to gain a precious insight into the Church’s thinking about its 
Founder in those formative early days. In the light of this, there 
is an honest facing by Pierre Benoit of a serious contemporary 
problem: granted that the authors of Matthew, Mark and Luke were 
not deliberate mutilators of the facts, is it not possible that what 
they give us is, really, an unconscious remolding of Jesus’ words and 
actions? 

On the other hand, much of the comment offered on the great 
theologians St. Paul and St. John by Marie-Emile Boismard and 
Donatien Mollat is devoted to the study of the chief titles of Jesus: 
Lord (Kyrios, the Greek translation of the sacred name Yahweh), 
King, Son of Man, Savior of the World, the Truth, the Life, the 
Light, the pre-existent Son of God. The depth of these concepts, 
their roots in the Old Testament, and their significance for the 
first Christians, precisely as pertaining to the divinity of Jesus 
Christ — all this has an impact on today’s thoughtful reader which 
cannot but make the careful, prayerful study of this little volume 
richly rewarding. 

The publishers are certainly to be congratulated on an excellent 
original choice. That being said, it is necessary to record that the 
technical production of the book, most particularly the proof- 
reading, is distressingly poor. This fact, plus the mediocrity of the 
translation, makes the original easily preferable. 

Joseph J. DeVault, S.J. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


OBSERVATIONS OF A TRAVELER 


N MY 
travels through the southwest, I stayed for a time in a small parish, or 
rather two of them, the one priest serving both, in which there was 
beautiful participation on the part of the children and some of the 
adults in the sacrifice of the Mass each day. And because I have traveled 
widely these last few years, since the word went out that there should 
be this participation, there is a chance to compare. 

Here in Guadalupe, shall we call the parish, since there are probably 
many towns by that name, this is the procedure. The Mass starts with 
a hymn in English, by all the parishioners, Praise to the Lord, the Al- 
mighty. It is a triumphant song, the children sing it enthusiastically. 
(These are public school children, and the Mass is at quarter of five 
in the afternoon after catechism three times a week.) By this time the 
prayers at the foot of the altar are over, and the priest reads the introit. 
On Sunday, the first verse of the introit psalm is read by all from the 
parish bulletin between each verse of the entire psalm, which is read 
over the loud speaker by one of the parishioners who has a clear and 
pleasant voice. But during the week the hymn is sung. 

Then the children recite the responses, Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, 
with the priest and if it is a special feast, the Gloria. The priest speaks 
very slowly and distinctly; he is leader, but still does not dominate the 
prayer of praise, which is truly participated in by all. The Amen, the 
Et cum spiritu tuo, are loud and clear on the part of the children and 
congregation, as also the Deo gratias, Laus tibi Christe, and so on. 
When the creed is said, the congregation recites the Apostles’ creed in 
English. After the preface — and there is perfect response to the prayers 
before the preface, but not to the Orate fratres — everyone joins in the 
Sanctus, loud and clear. The same with the Pater noster and the Agnus 
Dei and the Domine non sum dignus. There is the offertory hymn, 
Lord, Accept the Gifts We Offer, and for a Communion hymn, Humbly 
We Adore Thee. In Lent, the Parce Domine in English and O Sacred 
Head Surrounded are sung. All are from Our Parish Prays and Sings. 

At one parish where the weekday Masses were celebrated in a hall 
which was rather small, the priest faced the people, and there was an 
offertory procession, each one going up to the altar to put the altar 
bread in the ciborium. On Sunday in the parish church, at the offertory, 
three boys left their pews and went to the entrance of the church where 
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the ciborium, the cruets, and a carved wooden box for offerings had 
been left for the people to put their Sunday collection money in, and 
marched up the middle aisle bearing the gifts of the people. There was 
no collection taken up during Mass. 

I remember one time during the depression, a church in Washington, 
D.C., had a number of very large cartons at the back of the church 
into which people deposited every Sunday pounds of coffee, sugar, milk, 
canned goods, pounds of beans, peas, rice and flour, and so on, as a 
contribution to the needy in the parish. This was a large, poor parish, 
and the collection was large, and I am sure all the food needs of the 
truly needy were cared for. 

Over the years I have heard so many rules and regulations discussed 
about the liturgy, and so many differences of opinion about the vernacu- 
lar, and about psalm tones and hymns and whether or not the Gregorian 
was unsuitable to English, and more recently the liking or detesting of 
the Gelineau psalms, that I have hesitated to write this little contribu- 
tion to WoRsHIP. 

There has been so much letter and so little spirit about the participa- 
tion of the laity that this visit I have paid to these two parishes in the 
southwest has been a great joy, where the participation was easy, natural 
and fervent. 

The one thing absolutely essential is that the priest speak distinctly, in- 
dicating by his slow reverence that here is where the entire congregation 
enters in. Only if he prays phrase by phrase, will there be any possibility 
of a Mass in which priest and people pray together. 

Missioners often tell of the participation of a native population in 
spoken and sung Masses, and these parishes I speak of were Mexican 
parishes, and of course the children were the ones who were obedient 
to direction and joined in most. But even with only four or five active 
participants in the congregation, one can see the timid but growing 
participation of the older adults, who have never been anything but 
silently present, or saying their beads during Mass. 

I write this account because in general throughout the country, I 
have found very little obedience to the directions from Rome about lay 
participation. It may have been announced and desired on the part of 
priests, but they must realize that if there is none, it is because they are 
not able to slow down, to pray slowly and distinctly. This is actually 
the first place where I have seen it done properly so that the most 
ignorant, the most inarticulate, could have their share. 

And as I noticed how difficult it was for myself, to remember the 
prayers which we are used to saying by rote, when one has to slow down 
in this way (and I mean slow), I am wondering if this is the difficulty 
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the priests are having. I have seen them often enough reach for the 
prayer cards at the foot of the altar, for those prayers in English for 
Russia which are no longer being said, or rather, which the priest is 
permitted to omit if there has been a long Mass with music and sermon. 
If they do indeed forget the prayers which they have been saying for 
so long at high speed and by rote, then truly it is time for them to keep 
their eyes on the missal or the prayer cards on the altar, and get back to 
a word-by-word praying, in which the people too will have their share. 
I am speaking of course of the Confiteor, the Gloria, the Credo, the 
Sanctus, Pater noster and Agnus Dei. A great and tremendous praying 
from which the ordinary lay person has been excluded too long. 
Dorothy Day 


OUR DEBT TO AN 
ENGLISH SCHOLAR! 


DMUND Bishop died in 1917 at 
the age of seventy, hardly known save to a few experts. Yet in his 
Foreword to this book Professor David Knowles is able to say: 
“(Bishop’s) fame is still restricted to learned circles, but . . . among 
those most competent to speak he would be reckoned as not unworthy to 
stand among the few English scholars of original genius at the turn of 
the last century, whose ideas and influences have penetrated and ger- 
minated and are still working over the whole field in which they are 
pioneers . . . What Maitland is to the history of English law in the 
Middle Ages, Bishop is to the history of the evolution of Western 
liturgy.” 

Bishop was a mid-Victorian convert, self-taught, earning his bread 
and butter as a clerk in the Education Office in London and frequenting 
the British Museum. His immense learning was combined with the 
power to call up the past and its personalities in a wonderfully living 
way without the slightest deviation from strict scholarship. The integ- 
rity of his scientific approach fitted in with the age of Leo XIII, his 
great hero, but he had been ill at ease in the reign of Pio Nono, and 
he had no use for romantic writers on liturgy. Bishop was a man of 
strong dislikes, and he had a particular dislike for Dom Guéranger. 


* The Life and Work of Edmund Bishop. By Nigel Abercrombie. Long- 
mans, London. 1959. Pp. xv—539. Cloth, 70/. 
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In middle life he gave up the security of the Civil Service to try his 
vocation as a monk at Downside. Monastic life was not for one of his 
psychological make-up, but in his three years at Downside and later 
he exercised a powerful influence on the group of young monks work- 
ing for constitutional reform within the English Congregation. During 
their fifteen year fight he never failed to supply them with learned 
ammunition. 

Back in London, he existed on a small pension and put his scholar- 
ship with complete unselfishness at the disposal of all. To Dom Aidan 
(later Cardinal) Gasquet he was an indispensable and self-effacing 
collaborator in the production of work such as Henry the Eighth and the 
English Monasteries, in revisivg and correcting his MSS and also on 
the later matter of Anglican orders. Cardinal Vaughan would use him 
to compose a learned address and even for the design of the baldachin 
in Westminster Cathedral. As life went on, he again and again laid aside 
his own work to help others: there was Dom Swithbert Baumer of 
Beuron, whose immense accumulation of documentary facts would 
have been quite insufficient to produce useful work without Bishop’s 
power of interpretation; there was assistance to the great Liebermann, 
and to the Monumenta Historiae Germaniae; there were consultations 
from Msgr. (later Cardinal) Mercati in Rome, and from Dean Army- 
tage Robinson and other distinguished Anglican scholars; while among 
his disciples may be numbered Dom Cuthbert Butler and Dom André 
Wilmart. At the same time, from the standpoint of accurate scientific 
criticism, he was fully able to castigate such lions as Duchesne and 
Batiffol for slipshod work — not to mention a Brightman. 

But it is as the foremost liturgist of his time and a pioneer in scien- 
tific liturgical study that his influence still penetrates. His was no dry 
approach. It was a favorite maxim with him that “the study of liturgy 
is (or should be) first and foremost a study of life,” and he wrote of 
“the subject which is called liturgy, but which 1 prefer to call Christian 
worship.” Into this study he brought order, contending that “the his- 
tory of the liturgy must remain a hopeless tangle so long as there is a 
failure to recognize freely and fully the cardinal factors that dominate, 
and must dominate, the whole subject—the varying natures, spirits 
and tendencies of the races and peoples that have found a home in the 
Catholic Church.” 

From the scientific point of view, it was the minute study of little 
indications in the original documents that mattered. In 1895 Bishop 
made a few months’ tour of the Vatican Library, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale and some other libraries which “yielded results beyond the 
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ordinary expectations of a scholar’s lifetime.” From his intense and 
detailed scrutiny of the MSS he returned to England “master of the 
history of the Roman Missal in almost every ascertainable particular.” 
Thus he was able to produce his most decisive study — that on the 
history of the Roman Mass from the sixth to (roughly) the tenth 
century. It is thus summarized by Mr. Abercrombie: “Tommasi’s 
Gelasianum and the Roman parts of the Stowe and Bobbio Missals 
witness to the dissemination in Gallic and Irish circles outside Italy, 
by the very beginning of the seventh century at latest, of a pre-Gre- 
gorian stage of the liturgy of Rome. A revised and simplified form of 
the liturgy, traditionally attributed to Gregory I, and hardly to be 
credited to any lesser or later authority, was introduced into France 
and Germany by Charlemagne at the end of the eighth century, to- 
gether with a non-Roman supplement compiled from Cis-Alpine sources 
by Charlemagne’s (minister), the Englishman Alcuin. This composite 
Imperial rite was somehow re-exported to Rome later, and became 
the Roman liturgy of the high Middle Ages — substantially the Mis- 
sale Romanum of today.” Mr. Abercrombie, himself a liturgical scholar, 
adds: “No word of this account needs to be changed sixty years later, 
to take account of subsequent research: it has the quality of finality 
that is almost a hall-mark of Bishop’s published work.” To add one 
quotation from Bishop: “It is the Englishman Alcuin who has been 
the instrument to settle the structure and tenor henceforth of the lit- 
urgy of the Western Church.” There were flanking studies: on the 
history of Kyrie Eleison, on “Spanish Symptoms,” i.e., the influence 
of the Visigothic Church on the Churches of England and Ireland; 
and others, such as that on the “Origins of the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Conception in England.” 

In 1909 Dom Hugh Connolly edited The Liturgical Homilies of 
Narsai, and Bishop, who had been co-operating closely with him, added 
an Appendix, “Observations on the Liturgy of Narsai,” which “finally 
established (his) reputation in the learned world of England, giving 
him at home something like the position of authority that had been 
his, abroad, for nearly thirty years.” His most important conclusion 
(in contrast to the then fashionable view) was that “the Epiklesis, 
strictly so called, was neither primitive nor universal, but was intro- 
duced in this form late in the fourth century, under the influence of 
dogmatic considerations, in the Greek-speaking Eastern churches.” 

During his later life, while being cared for by his sister, he con- 
tinued to spend long periods at Downside. His robust faith carried 
him through the Modernist crisis, but he felt deeply the excesses of 
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the anti-Modernist re-action. Gasquet’s cardinalate came as a great 
joy. But then followed the War and increasing failure of health. His 
last year was spent in the preparation for publication by the Oxford 
Press of Liturgica Historica: Papers on the Liturgy and Religious Life 
of the Western Church, his monumental, posthumous work. Of one 
item in it, “An Old Prayer Book,” he wrote, “Personally I like this 
little bit of a scrap very much myself, — it deals with a question dear 
to my heart — English religion. Oh I am sick and tired of all this trump- 
ery ‘ritual’ and ‘Church’ business. It is so conventional and made up. 
My interest in it is just to try and open up the making of the thing, 
the late medieval, the present thing: and trying to learn, and show 
people, how it has come to be. The ‘Old Prayer Book’ is about the 
Thing itself, the Thing that matters.” In fact “all his letters in the last 
few months were concerned directly or indirectly with the religious 
history of his own people.” 

He left his library to Downside and an inscription in the Abbey 
Church, carved by Eric Gill, commemorates him: “Doctis lucubra- 
tionibus, amicitiis eruditorum clarus, clarior pietate modestia caritate, 
qua nulli se consulenti defuit. . . .” He lies buried in the monks’ ceme- 
tery “ipse animo monachus,” himself a monk at heart. 

This biography is based on meticulous research amongst a great 
variety of papers and archives and contains a sixteen page bibliography 
of Bishop’s publications. 

Ralph Russell, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Rev. Fr. E. 
Schillebeeckx, O.P., editor of the new Dutch journal Tijdschrift voor 
Theologie and author of note, is professor of dogmatic theology and of 
the history of theology at the Catholic University of Nijmegen in the 
Netherlands. — Rev. Joseph A. Grassi, M.M., is professor of sacred 
Scripture at Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N.Y.— Rev. Neal M. 
Flanagan, O.S.M., occupies a similar position at the Servite Fathers 
Seminary, Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill.— Rev. George H. Ta- 
vard, A.A., author of Holy Writ or Holy Church and other volumes of 
theological-ecumenical scope, and consultor of the Secretariat of Chris- 
tian Unity in preparation for the coming Council, is a member of the 
faculty of Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. — Rev. Joseph J. DeVault, 
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S.J., is professor of sacred Scripture at West Baden College, West Baden, 
Ind. — Dorothy Day, managing editor and publisher of The Catholic 
Worker since 1933, and author of The Long Loneliness and other 
volumes, together with the late Peter Maurin has given a unique form 
of witness to Christian charity by the Houses of Hospitality she has 
founded or inspired in various cities of the U.S. — Dom Ralph Russell, 
O.S.B., novice master at Downside Abbey, England, was secretary of the 
editorial committee of A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. — 
Rev. Frederick R. McManus, editor of The Jurist and professor of 
canon law at the Catholic University of America, is president of the 
national Liturgical Conference and consultor of the Pontifical Liturgical 
Commission preparing for the Second Vatican Council. 


Our cover design. Pentecost as a redemptive feast has its roots in the 
Easter mystery: it was the risen, glorified Christ who sent His Spirit 
upon the Church of Jerusalem and upon the world (cf. John 7:39). 


Except for one vigorous voice of dissent, which called attention espe- 
cially to the frustration and disappointment experienced by some visitors 
to the Munich International Eucharistic Congress because German was 
too prominently used in the participated Masses, the letters of comment 
on Fr. McNaspy’s “The Vernacular Re-viewed” have been unanimously 
favorable. And the correspondence has been heavy. One enthusiastic 
observer wrote: “I feel that the March issue represents a breakthrough 
on the participation problem comparable to the discovery of the Salk 
vaccine against polio.” A cross-section of other comments, that may 
advance the discussion, follows. All are by pastors. 


“I came around to my present position slowly. Not by way of espous- 
ing theory. Solely through pastoral experience. And many a pastor has 
in discussion expressed convictions like those I now hold. 

“You know, I am sure, that for years I have striven towards active 
and vocal participation. My people sing high Mass, make responses at 
low Mass. They want to participate. But I must confess, most reluctantly, 
that it does not work. Yes, the rafters ring — it is a fine spectacle. The 
fruits of obedience and docility are not to be denied. But the people are 
not participating in a fully human, fully rational, fully Christian way, 
and no amount of preaching and study and discussion can change it. 
For they are not communicating—how can they, when they speak 
phonetically words that from their lips are not more an expression of 
ideas than Swahili would be on yours and mine? 
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“People have changed with the times, moreover, and very much since 
World War II. There is more education and more sophistication; how 
real and thorough these are is beside the point. The point is that people 
want to know, to understand, to be articulate. And they are no longer 
overawed by the mystique of ‘hieratic language.’ And in what urban 
parish is the priest looked up to today as the only or the best educated 
man? 

“Then there is the matter of our appeal to other Christians, who are so 
often reluctant to abandon a way of worship they understand and find 
personally expressive. 

“And what of the drift away from the Church? By the poorly in- 
structed, true, in many cases. But the Church is not an Old Tie Club for 
the learned.1 

“It comes to this: Which do you prefer to save: Latin, or souls?” 


“A most important part of the systematic program initiated in our 
diocese to promote participation has been the selection and training of 
men in the various parishes to lead the dialogue and commentaries. 
This past week our eyes have been opened to the sad fact that the very 
men we counted on to be most familiar with the ‘mechanics’ of the 
Mass, graduates of Catholic colleges and universities, frequent or even 
daily communicants, have been quite lost when it comes to making the 
comments and giving the readings in their right sequence and timing. 
We are convinced that in spite of years of prayerfully reading their 
missals (this we know), these good men display the unhappy result 
produced by a Latin missal on the altar and an English one in their 
hands and no point of real contact linking one to the other. It’s not very 
reasonable. . . .” 


“Congratulations are certainly in order for the fine article on the 
vernacular by Fr. McNaspy. Although everything he said has been said 
already somewhere or other, I have never read a better summary of the 
question. — 

“There are so many things involved in the Church’s worship that 
could and should be subjected to a similar analysis in Worship. For 
example: 

“Baptism. Can anything be said in favor of the odd custom of bap- 

*A few days after receiving this letter, a friend told us of three young 
people of his acquaintance, graduates of Catholic high schools, who joined 
Protestant churches (not in concerted action, but independently of each other; 


nor, so far as he knew, with a view to marriage) because they wanted intelli- 
gible worship. — Eb. 
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tizing in stagnant water? Other Christians use fresh water, for reasons 
of symbolism and common sense. Our custom seems to be a sort of 
compromise: instead of just baptizing at Easter, we baptize every 
Sunday, but use the same water! The rubrics advise us from time to 
time to try to remove the scum that forms on the surface. That is 
rather disgusting. A more sensible procedure would be to bless clean, 
fresh water for each week’s baptism. The Roman Ritual already pro- 
vides a short form that could be used for the purpose, reserving the 
solemn blessing for the Easter Vigil. Most priests, and all parents, would 
welcome such a change. It is a poor sort of symbolism that brings 
spiritual cleansing through smelly, stagnant baptismal water. 

“The Mass-Lessons. Every article on Mass-reform mentions in pass- 
ing the need of revising the lessons to provide a greater selection of 
Scripture readings, and a better selection. Some specific suggestions 
should now be heard regarding the Sunday propers, the feastday propers, 
and more appropriate lessons for some of the saints’ days. . . .”? 


And then there was the following, somewhat unexpected, sequence 
of thoughts from a layman: “From what I sometimes hear in the spoken 
and sung parts of the Mass, I have begun to suspect that the silent Latin 
canon is perhaps not the safeguard of orthodoxy that it is claimed to be. 
Twice in the same Mass recently, the celebrant added a fourth, un- 
named, Person to the Blessed Trinity, thus: ‘Qui tecum vivit et regnat 
cum Deo Patre in unitate Spiritus Sancti. . . .’ Perhaps this is the same 
Fourth Person explicitly named by the priest who baptized our last 
baby: ‘ab hoc plasmate Dei Pauli. . . . It’s distracting.” 


Fr. McNaspy’s essay, together with the letter of Archimandrite Fr. 
John from the December 1960 WorsuiP, has been published by the 
Liturgical Press in pamphlet form. Another pamphlet on the same 
subject, composed of the recent articles in America by Frs. John A. 
O’Brien and John LaFarge, S.J., as well as the “Letters to the Editor” 
they called forth, is available from America Press, entitled, English in 
the Liturgy. 

* Careful work on suggested readings for a three-year cycle has been going 
on since at least 1951, by a “team” of liturgists and Scripture scholars in 
Germany. Various concrete proposals have resulted. The best known, pub- 
lished in French and German periodicals in order to invite criticism and 
improvements, and actually introduced in several dioceses as the foundation 
for seasonal and feastday series of homilies, has just been released in revised 
form: Eine dreijdhrige Perikopenordnung fiir Sonn- und Festtage. Ein Lese- 
und Predigtvorschlag. By Heinz Schiirmann (Patmos Verlag, Diisseldorf, 
Charlottenstrasse 80-86; 1, 20 DM — about 30 cents). 
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In a rescript dated December 7, 1960, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (Prot. Num. F 38/960) in a response to Bishop Dworschak of 
Fargo declared more precisely the meaning of its decree of March 9, 
1960, n. 4, concerning the omission of the Leonine Prayers “after a dia- 
logue Mass, on Sundays and feastdays only.” The response states that 
the term “feastdays” is to be understood exclusively of first and second 


class feasts. 


The hierarchy of Scotland have been granted permission to adopt the 
new Irish Ritual (Collectio Rituum). As soon as the new Collectio for 
the dioceses of England and the eagerly awaited revised American 
edition are available, we intend to publish a comparison of these three 


English-language Rituals. 


The diocese of Oklahoma City and Tulsa is getting ready for the 
invasion by the country’s liturgists next August 21-24. A series of confer- 
ences to clergy, religious and lay people of Oklahoma was organized 
during March and April by the diocesan liturgical commission under 
the direction of Fr. Joseph Mazaika, chairman, to outline the program 
of the Liturgical Week and to instruct each group in its particular role. 
The theme, “Bible, Life and Worship,” has stirred much favorable 
interest, not limited to Catholics. The 1961 meeting promises to main- 
tain the high calibre established more noticeably by recent Weeks. 


Continuation, from previous issues, of the listing of 1961 summer 
schools and institutes with liturgical emphasis: 

Pius X School of Liturgical Music, at Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., will offer its customary generous choice 
of courses July 5 to August 11. Of particular interest among the several 
features this year would seem to be the choirmasters’ seminar to be 
conducted by Mr. Theodore Marier. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa., is holding its fourth annual 
Liturgical Music Workshop August 13-19, with six members of the 
monastic community teaching the courses in liturgy, chant, chorus, 
psalmody, conducting, choir training, and organ repertoire. The daily 
schedule includes participation in the conventual sung Mass and 
Vespers. 

At Trinity College, Burlington, Vt., the diocesan liturgical commis- 
sion is sponsoring its third annual Liturgical Workship June 18-25. Its 
faculty of lecturers and discussion leaders includes Frs. Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., Francis E. McDonough, Frederick McManus, Edward Sutfin, 
Francis Weiser, S.J., and J. Quinn (Brighton), Sister Francille, Miss 
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Ade Bethune, plus half a dozen more, with “others to be announced 
later”! Sung Mass with homily, and Lauds, Vespers and Compline in 
English form the liturgical framework of each day’s classroom work. 

Quincy College, Quincy, Ill., offers a Liturgical Music Workshop 
June 12-17, approved and encouraged by the Bishops of Springfield 
in Illinois, Belleville, Davenport, Jefferson City, and Peoria. Courses 
will be geared to elementary and advanced groups. 

Grailville in Loveland, Ohio, has announced a series of open study- 
weeks for young women which, as one has come to take for granted at 
Grailville, will stress full participation in the Church’s liturgy besides the 
high level of academic discussion. Main speakers in successive sessions 
are Dr. Karl Stern, Pére Jean Daniélou, and Dr. Josef Goldbrunner. 
Grailville is also collaborating with Xavier University in Cincinnati in 
the latter’s Biblical Institute, June 21-25, at which Frs. Barnabas M. 
Ahern, C.P., Raymond Brown, S.S., Eugene Maly, and Fred Moriarty, 
S.J., will be the lecturers. 

Further biblical institutes, for priests only, will be held for the second 
successive summer at the Maryknoll Seminary in Glen Ellyn (July 3-7, 
July 10-14) and at St. John’s Abbey (August 7-11). Lecturers for the 
first week at Glen Ellyn will be Frs. Raymond Brown, S.S., Barnabas 
M. Ahern, C.P., Bruce Vawter, C.M., Richard J. Smith, S.J., and Msgr. 
William L. Newton; for the second week, the first three just mentioned, 
and Frs. George Glanzman, S.J., and Avery Dulles, S.J. At St. John’s, 
the staff is composed, once again, of Fr. Barnabas Ahern, plus Frs. 
R. A. F. McKenzie, S.J., and Myles Bourke. (Applications for the Glen 
Ellyn weeks should be addressed to: Summer Biblical Institute, 21 West 
Superior, Chicago 10.) 


Liturgical study institutes on a diocesan scale are becoming part of 
the national pattern of advance. The most recent to come to our notice 
is that sponsored by the diocese of Paterson, N.J., April 8-10. The first 
day was for religious teachers of the diocese, with lectures by Fr. William 
Leonard, S.J., and Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., followed by 
demonstrations of low and sung Mass, film strips on the Mass, and the 
concluding participated Mass in the late afternoon. The second day was 
devoted to the laity; and the third to the clergy, with lectures by Frs. 
McManus and Robert Hovda. 


Recalling that twice in the past year he had written pastoral letters on 
active participation of the faithful, His Excellency Archbishop Binz of 
Dubuque in his letter of March 18 expresses his “sincere admiration for 
the wonderful accomplishments which have been made by priests and 
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people on all sides. What has been done has exceeded all expectations.” 
Outlining directives for further progress, he asks that the first, second 
and third degrees of participation be generally observed in all scheduled 
parochial Masses by Advent 1961, and in all schools and religious insti- 
tutions by Easter 1961. Upper level schools should moreover be ready 
for the fourth degree by Advent 1961. The common recitation of the 
Pater noster is made obligatory. “Participation in the first, second and 
third degrees is urged and encouraged also at nuptial and funeral low 
Masses, since these are occasions of great spiritual significance for all 
members in the life of the parish.” His Excellency lays particular stress 
on the need of the celebrant “adjusting his pace to the ability of the 
congregation to respond and to pray together with him, so that the 
priest’s facility with the Latin does not discourage the efforts of the lai- 
ty.” For this purpose he suggests that the celebrant use the same 
manual at the altar that is being used by the faithful in the pews, in 
order to observe the same pauses. Institutions with public or semi-public 
oratories are called upon to collaborate loyally with the diocesan 
program, so that “people will not abandon their proper parish church 
in order to attend a ‘quicker’ or a ‘silent’ Mass in some chapel or ora- 
tory.” In sum: “No other project currently occupying our attention in 
this archdiocese can have a superior priority, for no other work exceeds 
in importance the proper giving of praise and worship to God through, 
with and in Christ our Lord.” 

For the spring deanery meetings of the archdiocese, “Active Participa- 
tion in the Mass” has been assigned as the topic. Two conferences are to 
be given: the first on the September 1958 Instruction from Rome, and 
the second on the practical implementation of the archdiocesan program 
of participation. 

The archdiocesan commission for the sacred liturgy has issued a 
“Handbook for Mass Participation Programs” which is the most imme- 
diately practical as well as instructive that we have seen to date. Space 
(and authors) permitting, we shall reprint it in our next issue. 


In the diocese of Kansas City-St. Joseph, a series of deanery clergy 
conferences were held in February to which all the priests who “exercise 
the care of souls” were summoned. The program was carried out by 
members of the diocesan commission on the liturgical apostolate. Msgr. 
Leo Ruggle spoke at each of the conferences on “The Presidential Role 
of the Celebrant,” i.e., on the role of the celebrant as leader of the 
assembly of the faithful. “Pastoral Directives” embodying and illus- 
trating Bishop Cody’s exhortation that the priests be mindful of the 
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people and, for pastoral reasons, to fulfil the rubrics carefully, are being 
compiled by the liturgical commission. 


Five issues of the Altar and Home monthly Pocket Missal — succes- 
sor to Altar and Home magazine — have appeared to date, and the new 
venture has already settled into a steady, long stride of veteran achieve- 
ment. Every issue contains, besides a missal section for the respective 
month, from five to ten crisp, informative essays, in popular style, by 
such stalwarts as Msgr. Hellriegel, Frs. Bede Scholz, O.S.B., Hugh 
Tasch, O.S.B., and Augustine Stock, O.S.B. Scriptural emphasis is 
assured by contributions of Fr. Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B., and others. Father 
Maur Burbach, O.S.B., remains editor, and rates commendation for the 
smooth change-over to a combination missal-magazine which is sure to 
exercise extensive influence. Beautifully designed, printed and illus- 
trated, each issue contains 64 pages; bulk rates, on a sliding scale 
according to quantity, are as low as 82 cents per copy. Business cor- 
respondence should be addressed to: Altar and Home Pocket Missal, 61 
Hudson Street, Hackensack, N.J. 


The London Catholic Herald of March 10 carried some information 
about the “Divine Praises” after Benediction in its always interesting 
correspondence page, which may not be generally known. To answer a 
query, why the Holy Spirit is not mentioned in the Praises, Fr. Quinlan 
recalls that these latter first appeared in a little book of prayers published 
by a Jesuit in Rome, late in the eighteenth century. The Society was 
suppressed at the time, and this priest devoted himself to caring for the 
sailors in nearby Ostia; he intended the invocations as an act of repara- 
tion for blasphemies. Since he noticed that his sailors never blasphemed 
the Holy Spirit, the Third Person is not mentioned. 

And with the mellow good sense that has characterized all his writ- 
ings, the now aged Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., who also answered the 
question, adds: “The Praises, then, have ceased, for us, to have any- 
thing to do with anti-blasphemy; one can but hope that by one addition 
after another they do not become a sort of new litany.” 


An impressive first number of The Dunwoodie Review (January 
1961), a semi-annual publication “to provide a vehicle for the com- 
munication of such scholarship as is produced at our seminary” (fore- 
word), contains among many other good things a meaty paragraph of 
summation of Vagaggini’s Theological Dimensions of the Liturgy: 

“The primary function of the Church is to worship God the Father 
through Christ in the Holy Spirit, by assimilating and reliving the 
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Christ’s historical worshipping and salvific acts in the sacraments. . . . 
The priest is the consecrated minister, ordained to continue this worship 
of God by leading the people of God to participate intelligently and 
actively in the sacramental life of the Church. . . . He must introduce 
them to the biblical world, that long heritage of salvation-events which is 
the very atmosphere of the Church’s liturgy. He must guide them in the 
way of the only true Christian spirituality, a sacramental one, whereby 
our sanctification is achieved by our contact with Christ in the liturgy 
and our mutual worship of the Father in the Holy Spirit. In short, the 
priest is primarily a liturgist. The instruction of his flock in liturgical 
worship is his primary responsibility and duty, taking precedence over 
all other pastoral considerations. This fact renders inane all objections 
against the possibility of active, intelligent worship in the sacraments. 
It simply must be done in order to remain faithful to the worship-struc- 
ture of the sacramental life of the Church” (Frank E. Elmo). 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “Soapy Romanesque. This really means 
school of Eric Gill and is practiced mainly by sculptors. I loved Gill as 
a man and I retain an enormous admiration for him as a craftsman, 
letter-cutter and typographer: but as a sculptor I think he’s as unfortu- 
nate an exemplar as you could choose. Because whatever life, robustness 
and mystery he doesn’t smooth out of the Romanesque, any imitator of 
his is certain finally to eliminate — not so much a fortiori as a weakiori” 
(Christopher Cornford in Blackfriars, February 1961, p. 72). 


RESPONSES 


HYMNS AT LOW MASS 


At low Mass it is becoming common to sing appropriate hymns at the 
entrance, offertory, etc., corresponding to the “proper” chants of sung 
Mass. Is it suitable to sing hymns corresponding to the “ordinary” chants 
of the people: Kyrie, Gloria, creed, Sanctus, Agnus Dei? 


Yes, these are in themselves suitable periods for congregational sing- 
ing at low Mass. At the same time, several drawbacks must be mentioned 
and explained. 

Two rather distinct approaches to music at low Mass seem to be 
envisioned, both wisely based on the natural structure of the Mass rite as 
revealed in sung Mass. (Obviously several combinations of these ap- 
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proaches are possible — and desirable if they are evidence of variety and 
flexibility in the forms of participation at lovy Mass.) 

The first approach or plan, and the one which seems to be gaining 
considerable acceptance in this country, is to combine congregational 
recitation of the responses and ordinary chants with the singing of hymns 
and/or psalm verses corresponding to the proper chants: the gradual, 
etc., the introit antiphon, the offertory antiphon, the Communion anti- 
phon — with a recessional hymn during the last gospel and recession of 
the priest and server from the altar. 

The second approach, described in the question, would place the 
emphasis on the singing of hymns corresponding to all or some of the 
ordinary chants properly pertaining to the people (Kyrie, Gloria, creed, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei), in addition to the recitation of the brief responses, 
Pater noster before Communion, etc. 

This second plan, employing English hymns which are related in their 
prayer-content to the ordinary chants, is recommended by the fact that 
such singing would certainly be suited to the individual parts of Mass 
—a hymn of praise at the Gloria, for example. It is in harmony with the 
background and development of these parts of Mass, which do pertain 
to the whole community of worshipers. It is, moreover, much easier for 
people to sing together than it is for them to recite in unison. 

Nevertheless some disadvantages should be noted, over and above 
the problem that good English hymns of this kind are not readily found. 
The low Mass is an abbreviation of sung Mass, with recitation, prefer- 
ably common recitation when appropriate, replacing the singing. It is 
far from easy to replace the ordinary chants with song, unless the 
celebrant is to be greatly delayed or the hymn is to be extremely frag- 
mentary. If a kind of “Kyrie” were sung at low Mass, it would perhaps 
not be a grave distortion to let it run into the Gloria. On the other hand, 
a song of praise corresponding to the Gloria which would be desirable 
in itself is a grave mistake if it extends into the collect. We would have 
retrogressed to the “children’s Mass” once typical, with hymns sung at 
any moment, irrespective of the dialogue of prayerful worship in which 
priest and people are engaged. 

One of the finest features of sung Mass is its clarity of structure of 
prayer and song and lesson. The various forms of dialogue Mass, with 
or without song, should re-establish this clarity. To repeat the example 
given above: the prayer of the day said by the priest to complete the 
entrance rite can be an effective climax to the assembling of the faithful 
— and a hymn sung through it or over it is a defect. 

Another instance is the Sanctus. The idea of an English hymn, ex- 
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pressing the sentiments of the Sanctus and sung at the conclusion of 
the preface, is good indeed. It has, however, the same difficulty that we 
find at sung Mass when the celebrating priest goes on silently with the 
prayers of offering and commemoration while the people or choir sing 
the Latin Sanctus. This difficulty is avoided when the celebrant of sung 
Mass sings the Sanctus with the people or at least waits for them to 
complete the Sanctus; it is avoided at low Mass when the priest and 
people together recite the Sanctus before he continues with the prayers 
said quietly. 

Perhaps this only brings out a real disadvantage of the low Mass rite, 
that the important common prayers are passed over so quickly. The 
Kyrie as the common litany is far superior to the preparatory prayers, 
for example, and the secret prayer over the offerings is far superior to the 
silent offertory prayers, yet in both cases the more meaningful prayer 
is completed in a fraction of the time needed for the other. In this lies 
the attractiveness of the proposal to sing something corresponding to 
the ordinary chants and so make more effective these common prayers 
of the people. The length of low Mass, its differences from sung Mass, 
the danger of piling up too much singing, all stand as obstacles. 

Possibly a compromise may be worked out through the experimenta- 
tion which is so important and useful in this whole area of low Mass 
participation. The singing of a kind of Kyrie (extending through the 
Gloria, but never into the collect), or the singing of a version of the 
Agnus Dei (extending through the celebrant’s Communion, but not 
interfering with the congregational recitation of the Domine, non sum 
dignus) might work out. 

The substantial advantages of the plans which now seem acceptable 
and successful should also be examined. In themselves the three proper 
processional chants of Mass—at the entrance, offertory, and Com- 
munion — do not seem to have the significance of the ordinary chants. 
Unlike the Kyrie or the Sanctus or, above all, the gradual and other 
verses between the lessons, the processional chants are accompaniments 
only. Nevertheless they are suited to congregational singing and occupy 
periods of Mass when the attention of the faithful is desirably called 
to the community aspects of their worship: at the beginning of the 
Christian assembly, at the preparation of the materials of the sacrifice, 
during the Communion procession. 

There are other advantages to the system or scheme of “community 
Mass” in which the song is related to the proper chants of Mass, in 
combination with recited responses and unison prayer for the ordinary 
chants, 
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First, the program allows for the tremendously important introduction 
of psalm-singing into popular Catholic worship. It does not mean 
much to assert that the clergy and religious recite the psalms in the 
divine office or that there are psalm verses in the text of Mass. If 
the psalms are to be meaningful sacred song, they must be sung by the 
faithful — and the most suitable moments of Mass are between the les- 
sons, at the entrance, during the offertory, Communion, and recession. 

The hymns used for these four or five parts of Mass in the various 
hymn books and cards are generally good, but the introduction of psalm 
verses is an improvement, depending of course upon the version, mu- 
sical setting, etc. There is also in the introduction of psalm verses some 
guarantee that subjective judgment of appropriateness will not prevail, 
as is sometimes the case with hymns. And almost any version of the 
psalms is better than the poorly chosen hymn. 

A second advantage of the schemes now in use in many places is this: 
The combination of singing (for the proper parts) with the recitation 
of the ordinary parts does permit a closer relationship of congregation 
and celebrant at low Mass. The unison recitation of the Sanctus of the 
Canon by priest and people together is of great significance; it unites 
priest and people in the very eucharistic prayer. The same is true of the 
Communion prayer, the Our Father. While a text like the Agnus Dei 
does not strictly pertain to the “priest’s part” of Mass, but to the people, a 
not unreasonable development of low or recited Mass apportions this 
kind of text to priest and people together, and makes the priest the 
true leader of the faithful in their common prayer. 

The careful study and examination of the hymns suggested in the 
question should certainly go on, but should not jeopardize the whole- 
some development of the kinds of participation in which the people 
sing psalms and/or hymns corresponding to the proper chants and 
recite with the priest celebrant (or by themselves, if English is used) the 
common chants of low Mass. In any case, no matter what the develop- 
ment may be, the popular recitation of the responses should be the 
normal thing at every Mass. 


Is it necessary that English hymns sung during the offertory at low Mass 
be related to the offering of bread and wine? 


No. It is not at all necessary that the hymn or other sacred song during 
the offertory be related explicitly or implicitly to the act of preparing 
the bread and wine. 

Here the most reliable guide is the Roman Missal and the accompani- 
ment which it provides for the offertory act, namely, an antiphon or 
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verse to which may be joined additional psalm verses. Only rarely and 
exceptionally is the offertory antiphon related in any way to the offering 
of bread and wine. Ordinarily it is a psalm verse of varying religious 
sentiment, sometimes with a reference to the feast or season. 

When, at low Mass, the choice of song is not rigidly determined, a 
hymn with a general theme expressive of religious motive or purpose 
will be appropriate to this particular moment of Mass, the offertory 
rite. Even more suitable is the use of a psalm, after the pattern of the 
missal itself, and perhaps best of all the use of the psalm appointed for 
the Mass in the missal—if only to provide the greatest variety. (It is 
easy of course to use inappropriate hymns at the offertory, for example, 
Benediction hymns, or hymns to the Blessed Mother at a Sunday Mass 
or on a feast of an apostle.) 

None of this is to suggest that good offertory hymns which directly 
refer to the preparation of the gifts of bread and wine should be avoided. 
Such hymns can serve the excellent purpose of expressing and explaining 
the sense of the offertory, the placing of gifts upon the altar as the 
materials for Christ’s sacrifice. But there is perhaps as much danger in 
overemphasizing the offertory rite as there is in neglecting it. 

The offertory must always be seen as related to and directed toward 
the eucharistic sacrifice. The bringing of the gifts then manifests the 
will of the givers — the Church and her people — to offer the body and 
blood of Christ to the Father in heaven. The offertory becomes an out- 
ward sign of the community’s will to offer the Christian sacrifice. 

Some offertory hymns, however, seem to create a faulty impression, 
as if the offering of bread and wine were a true sacrifice, a presentation 
of gifts to God that is almost independent of the Eucharist, a preliminary 
sacrifice in which the offerers give themselves to God. The giving of self 
to God is a sound sentiment at the offertory, but its primary place in 
holy Mass is in the eucharistic offering itself when the body and the 
blood of Christ are signs of the Church offering and being offered in 
union with Christ the Head. 

Something of this may be seen in the teaching of Pope Pius XII that 
the members should be most closely united to Christ and His minister 
“at the time the consecration of the divine Victim is effected, and at that 
time especially when those solemn words are pronounced: ‘By Him and 
with Him and in Him . . .’; to these words in fact the people answer: 
‘Amen.’ Nor should Christians forget to offer themselves, their cares, 
their sorrows, their distress, and their necessities in union with their 
divine saviour upon the cross” (Mediator Dei, n. 104). 

The offertory is not a sacrifice; it is a significant preliminary to and 
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preparation for the eucharistic sacrifice of Christ and the Church. Offer- 
tory hymns which do refer to the offertory act should be carefully 
chosen to place the emphasis where it belongs. Other hymns or songs, 
of a more general religious purpose or, on occasion, related to the feast, 
are perhaps better suited to this part of Mass—and the psalms are 
especially appropriate. In following the lead of the Roman Missal in 
this, we respect what can be called the indirection or discretion of the 
Roman rite, its avoidance of too much obviousness or self-consciousness. 

Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE DYNAMICS OF LITURGY. By H. A. Reinhold. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 1961. Pp. xii-146. Cloth, $4.75. 

A lot of us used to pick up Orate Fratres and turn first to “Timely 
Tracts.” H.A.R. would be sure to interest. With the liturgy as home 
base, he might range through several centuries or a couple of conti- 
nents or refer to current publications in two or three languages. Or he 
might stay close to home, chopping down the dead wood in our own 
front yard. He wrote vigorously, sometimes indignantly, out of an 
intense awareness and conviction. His estimate of the liturgical and 
Catholic potential was high, and he clamored for its realization. His 
enemies were not people, but lethargy, ignorance and complacency. He 
thrust forward beyond the shallow water and the safety lines, in the 
hope that some of us might venture to get our feet wet. 

Now that it is fashionable to wade in to the knees or maybe the 
hips, his ideas are not so startling. Not that Fr. Reinhold has slowed 
down, but that the rest of us have begun to move. Much that he says 
in his latest book is debatable. It takes debate to clarify issues. However, 
anyone who comes to this debate had better be fortified with more 
than a smattering of theology and history, not to say experience. Father 
Reinhold has rounded out his reading, writing and teaching with pas- 
toral application. He makes concessions to practical limitations; but 
not too many of them. His function has been to goad us into thinking 
and doing. We will be able to supply our own excuses for not doing, 
amply. 

In this latest volume there are many familiar theses, and some not so 
familiar, at least to this erstwhile reader. The touch of autobiography 
in the opening chapter on “liturgical beginnings” is new and pleasing 
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and suggests more of the same. He just mentions some of the men, the 
books and experiences which gave his life at an early age a liturgical 
emphasis. 

You won’t find anything prosaic or pedestrian in this book, but it 
is a small volume, and certain topics, such as the implications of the 
liturgy for social action, are given the quick once-over. In fact none of 
the essays, which manage to hit on most of the important facets of the 
liturgical reform, pretends to be exhaustive. For my money this makes 
the book more readable. There is information to triple the average 
priest’s store. There are enough stimulating ideas to occasion a few 
dozen rectory arguments and launch as many sermons or instructions. 

For instance, his reflections on Lent, its development and spiritual 
import, might cause us to take a new tack in our own approach to this 
holy season. The section on “Liturgy and the Arts” — architecture, 
music, church decoration — is a nice blend of unusual erudition and 
just as unusual common sense. The chapter on the vernacular is mas- 
terful, altogether reasonable, cognizant of the difficulties, patient in 
refuting all extant objections. Priests will be especially interested in 
the suggestions for breviary reform. These suggestions show a solid 
base in knowledge and reflection and an intelligent sympathy for the 
needs and capacity of average priests, who, after all, do have an inter- 
est in the matter. 

Priests should read this book, and at least a few thousand of the laity. 
Those who do not learn a great deal (I can think of only a few) can 
hardly avoid having their thoughts stirred up, for or against. For or 
against, the gain is real. 

Chicago Rev. John M. Hayes 


THE PEOPLE’S HYMNAL. Voice Book, Second Edition. Compiled and 
edited for congregational use by The Hymn Committee of the Theological 
College, Washington, D.C. World Library of Sacred Music, Cincinnati. 
1961. Pp. 184. 95c. Graduated reduced rates to 48c for bulk orders. 

Those who know the first edition of this work, issued in 1955, will 
welcome this enlarged (125 hymns, 40 new) second edition with its 
same handy dimensions, its increased content (from 104 to 185 pages), 
its pleasant price, and its usefulness as a parish hymnal. 

The first nine pages contain the dialogue low Mass prayers, arranged 
for the three stages of participation. This is followed by 157 pages of 
hymns for Advent, Christmas, Lent, Easter, Ascension, Our Lord, the 
Holy Spirit, the Blessed Trinity, for Mass and Benediction, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Church, for Praise and Thanksgiving. 

The high Mass section includes Chant Mass XVI with Gloria XV 
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and Credo III, marked for optional antiphonal singing between choir 
and people. The responses are included. The low Mass section includes 
twenty English hymns appropriate for the entrance, offertory, Sanctus, 
and Communion sections of the Mass. 

Aside from the O Salutaris and Tantum ergo settings there are fifteen 
Latin hymns, several of which contain below-line translations. The 
English hymns, however, far outnumber the Latin. This is a sensible 
distribution in a hymnal which is designed to be used by the faithful 
at Mass and devotions. 

The trite, the tired, and the hackneyed are excluded from this hymnal. 
The type is clear and printed on non-glossy paper. All the hymns in 
this singer’s edition are written in the keys of C or G for easy reading. 
A Low Key organ accompaniment will be ready soon and a High Key 
accompaniment is in preparation. The cover is paper and the binding 
is sturdy. 

Seattle University James W, King, S.J. 


A STUDY OF HEBREW THOUGHT. By Claude Tresmontant. Translated 
by Michael Francis Gibson. Desclée Company, New York. 1960. Pp. xvi-178. 
Cloth, $3.75. 

It will come as a surprise to many readers to learn that a book has 
been written on the philosophical thought of the Bible. We usually 
dissociate philosophy and the Bible. However, Tresmontant not only 
has much to say on the metaphysics and psychology implicit in the 
Bible. He finds biblical thought on these subjects superior to ancient 
Greek thought and to modern non-Christian philosophy. 

The first chapter is on creation, and it contains the leading ideas of 
the work. Tresmontant observes that philosophers from the earliest 
days have been unanimous in pronouncing creation a negative event. 
Plato, for example, considered the sensible world an “imitation” and 
shadow of the intelligible. For Plotinus the sensible and the multiple 
proceed from the One by a fall and a degradation. 

The Bible, on the other hand, views creation as a positive and pro- 
ductive act. The omnipotent God looks at the multiplicity of beings 
He has created and finds that they are all good. In his criticism of the 
philosophers Tresmontant makes an exception for Bergson: “Bergson 
is the first among philosophers to have rediscovered the metaphysical 
reality, the positive significance of creation in the temporal aspect. In 
this sense he continues the basic tradition of the mediaeval theologians’ 
Christian philosophy.” 

These opposed views on creation entail important consequences. If 
creation is a fall, salvation becomes a flight, a deliverance from the 
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body-prison. If creation is a positive act and the production of what 
is good, then the origin of being is not the origin of evil. The sensible, 
the material, and the body are not evil. Sin is of a different order; it has 
a spiritual origin. Correspondingly, salvation is properly spiritual. 

Tresmontant proceeds to examine themes dependent on the notion 
of creation: time, eternity, person, love. He has a separate chapter 
on the Incarnation. Greek concepts already examined make an under- 
standing of the Incarnation impossible. In the Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic view the Incarnation can only be a downfall. In biblical thought 
everything is preadapted to the Incarnation and is informed by it. 

The second part of the book is devoted to anthropology. Biblical 
anthropology is characterized by the absence of the body-soul dichot- 
omy. Here the author finds a correspondence with modern psychology. 
“Hebrew psychology of the passions and emotions agrees with the 
modern psychologies in that, in the case of desire as in the case of 
fear, it does not separate the psychic from the somatic.” Tresmontant 
also speaks of an absolutely new feature found in the Bible, a feature 
quite unknown in philosophic anthropologies, i.e., the spirit. The spirit 
is a supernatural factor within man, calling man to a life naturally 
unforeseeable and quite beyond his hopes. 

The last section is on understanding. The biblical concept of under- 
standing is linked to its anthropology and especially to its doctrine of 
the spirit. In the Bible understanding is a “spiritual intelligence.” Also 
characteristic of biblical thought is its insistence on the unity of knowl- 
edge, action, and life. 

The book has three appendices: the Neo-Platonism of Bergson; 
Care; Hebrew Thought and the Church. 

The original French work, of which this book is a translation, forms 
part of the admirable “Lectio Divina” series. The translation is well 
done. Monsignor John Oéesterreicher supplies an excelleat foreword. 
We may well repeat his observation: “Tresmontant has gathered a 
great deal of biblical material, and with a masterful hand made trans- 
parent its hidden metaphysical texture. With every page bespeaking 
his love for the Word of God and its human instrumentality, his study 
is a notable aid to a living and lived understanding of holy Scripture.” 
Immaculate Conception Seminary Rev. George Denzer 
Huntington, L.J., New York 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. By A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated from the French by 
J. Lundberg and M. Bell. Vol. 18 of the 20th Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism. Hawthorn Books, New York. 1960. Pp. 139. $2.95. 


The very name and notion of Holy Spirit takes its beginnings from 
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the ancient Hebrew word ruah, wind or breath. The author spends half 
of his book tracing the development of this notion through the Bible. 
The original idea was that man’s life-breath itself was breathed into him 
by Yahweh. Other gifts, too, such as the valor of the judges, the vision 
of the prophets, the righteousness of the holy men, and the wisdom of 
the sages were also infused into men in the Old Testament by the Breath 
of the Lord, or His ruah. Later the New Testament writers speak of a 
threefold influx of the Holy Breath into the world: at the birth, the 
baptism, and the resurrection of the Messiah. The reader will find this 
treatment of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures rather thoughtful and 
competent. There is lacking, however, any consideration of that critical 
transition period between the two Testaments, wherein the Septuagint 
and the sapiential books give new, immaterial depth to the ancient 
breath-idea, where the Hebrew ruah changes into the Hebrew-Greek 
pneuma, and the Breath of Yahweh is readied to become the Spirit of 
the Lord. 

Despite this glaring fault the biblical treatment is quite worthwhile. 
After such an appetizer the reader approaches the theological half of 
the book looking for the main course, and is served cold cuts and left- 
overs instead. A chapter on the processions within the Trinity hastily 
skims over the analogy of the intellectual emanations of knowledge and 
lucid than the scriptural analogy of breath, is the very core of any theol- 
love. Such neglect is intolerable, since this analogy, less vivid but more 
ogy of the Holy Spirit. The following chapter offers much apology for 
the traditional Christian practice of attributing certain works to the 
Father, Son, or Holy Spirit, when in fact they are the common effect of 
all three together. But we read in vain if we seek the real reason for 
attribution: the fact that a work can come from the entire Trinity as its 
efficient cause, while being related to a single Person as its exemplary 
cause. The chapter treating the divine missions is also deficient. Why 
does the Christian have a different relationship with each of the three 
divine Persons? Precisely because as an incorporated member of Christ 
he participates in Christ’s different relationships to them: he is in a 
mystic way made one in Christ with the Son, he looks to the Father, and 
he is filled with the Holy Spirit. This explanation is nowhere to be found. 
A final chapter on law and liberty does not belong in the book. 

In short, we have here some pretty good Scripture and some mediocre 
theology. Not that this book is much worse than many others, especially 
some Thomistic manuals; it simply heightens the growing impatience in 
theology today when men interested in Thomas’ thought are being put 
off with Thomistic jargon. 
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The select bibliography omits the most significant recent book on the 
subject, Fr. Bernard Lonergan’s Divinarum Personarum. 
Notre Dame, Indiana James T. Burtchaell, C.S.C. 


I LOOKED FOR GOD'S ABSENCE: FRANCE. By Irenaeus Rosier, O. 
Carm. Translated from the Dutch by Ilona Ricardo. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. 1960. Pp. vi-236. Cloth, $3.95. 

This book contains the day-by-day account of a Dutch priest-sociolo- 
gist who spent part of 1951 and 1952 working incognito in the iron and 
coal mines of France. Whether or not the reader agrees with Fr. Ros- 
ier’s conclusions, the book is a valuable record of the conditions in the 
mines, the mentality of the workers and the place that religion and the 
Church have in their lives. According to the record, simply and realis- 
tically set down, the place that religion and the Church has is very 
limited. But the author is far from convinced that God is actually absent 
from their living and thinking. He sees the workers’ failure to attend 
Mass and receive the sacraments, their immorality and indifference, not 
as signs of a deChristianization but rather as harbingers of a far-off 
renewal. He says: “Indifference may be an unconscious form of revolu- 
tion. And a revolution is never only negative. It carries the desire for 
positive values within itself. This may be an unconscious return to the 
primary values of Christianity and of human life, from which Christian- 
ity as a system and human society as a cultural entity took their origin. 
One can arrive at the paradox that within the deChristianization a 
rebirth of Christianity may be taking place” (p. 225). He suggests that 
this rebirth will advance considerably if the Gospel is presented to the 
people as the answer to the basic problems of their existence. The 
reviewer could not help wondering how much the situation has changed 
for the better or the worse in the nine years since the book was written. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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THE WELL-SPRINGS OF PRAYER 
by Dom Georces LEFEBVRE, O.S.B. 


This little book has no other purpose than to be of some 
assistance to the soul in prayer. With simplicity and 
clarity the author tells us not only what prayer is and 
how to pray, but what to pray about. Cloth..... $1.75 


THE WORD, CHURCH AND SACRAMENTS 
IN PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICISM 
by Louis Bouyer, C.Or. 


A former Protestant minister, Father Bouyer is well known for his 
perceptive knowledge of Protestant theology. 


The present book animated with a deep ecumenical charity is a con- 
sideration and a comparison of the threefold basis of Christianity in 
Catholicism and Protestantism: the Word of God, the authority of the 
Church and the sacraments. 


It has much to teach the Catholic about the Protestant religions, and 
about the nature of his own faith as well. > $2.00 


At your bookstore or 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 280 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 














“From holy Easter to 
lS = Pentecost let the Alleluia be 


said without intermission.” 














—from St. Benedict’s Rule for Monks 


Catholic men and boys interested in the monastic life as either priests 
or Brothers — at home or in the foreign missions — are invited to write 
for further information to: 


Director of Vocations, 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota (USA) 


St. John’s Abbey conducts beginning courses in Latin on both the high 
school and college level during the regular school year, as well as a 
special course during the summer session. 
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Newman’s latest titles 


NEW AND ETERNAL TESTAMENT 

by P. M. Laferriére 

Translated by Roger Capel 

Father Laferriére’s stimulating new book on the Mass stresses the need for a 
more active participation on the part of the laity in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Foreword by C. C. Martindale, S.J. $3.95 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 

by Romano Guardini 

Translated by John Chapin 

With his unique gift for understanding the difficulties and problems of the 
Christian in the twentieth century, Romano Guardini investigates the origins 
and development of faith in the soul. Soon. $2.95 


LITURGICAL HANDBOOK FOR HOLY MASS 


by Dr. Johannes Baur 

Translated by Rev. David Heimann 

A complete study of the Mass incorporating all the latest liturgical reforms. 
Each part of the Mass is explained according to its historical development, its 
meaning, and its rubrics. $2.95 


ROME AND THE VERNACUIAR 


by Angelus DeMarco, O.F.M. 

A vigorous new study of the use of the language of the people in the Western 
rite of the Catholic Church. Here is ample evidence that the use of the ver- 
nacular in the liturgy will by no means change the essentials of the Sacrifice 
as instituted by Christ. $3.25 


THE LINEN BANDS 


by Raymond Roseliep 

Fifty poems by the priest-poet whose work has appeared in America, Modern 
Age, Chicago Review, The Critic, Poetry, and several other publications. 
Father Roseliep “is a poet to savor and one for whose future we will keep 
vigil.”—from the Preface by John Logan. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Ninth Annual 


LITURGICAL MUSIC WORKSHOP 
August 13 Through 25, 1961 
BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 


otilde, Paris—Organ 


Jean Langlais, St. ( 


Roger Wagner, University of California at Los Angeles 
Polyphony, Contemporary Music 


Louise Cuyler, University of Michigan—History 


Cornelius Bouman, University of Nijmegen, Holland 
Liturgy 


Francis Schmitt, Boys Town—Gregorian Chant, 
Boychoi 


Apply: Music Department, Boys Town, Nebr. 











INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSK . READ 
THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 

tical directions and current information on Sacred Music — 

Interesting articles by competent writers. 

Membership subscription, $2.75 a year; single copies, 70 cents 
(Foreign Countries, $2.75) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 

THE WHITE LIST 

Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 

America and a selection of Papal documents on Church music. 
Fourth Augmented Edition With New Supplement 

(1958 — $1.35 Postpaid) 
PUBLISHED BY: 


The Society of St. Gregory of America 


HARRISTOWN RD., GLEN ROCK, N.J. 

















